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HAYTIME. 
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Down to the meadow, boys, every man Jack of you! 
Here’s the blue weather! To work while we may! 

Come girls, you're wanted, the chattering pack of you, 
Leave the house spiders alone for a day, 

Cock your white bonnets, and toss the sweet hay, 

While the sun shines, lasses, toss the sweet hay! 


Down with the brooms, here are rakes by the dozen, 
Show your trim ankles for once in a way; 
Tom. Dick, or set or somebody’s cousin, 
Waits with a emile on to bid you good-day ; 
Follow your leader, and toss the sweet hay, 
Toss the right way, lasses, toss the sweet hay ! 
Hark, what a liquid note, over and over; 
“Sweet hay, sweet hay!” chiming far, far away; 
Never say nay, bonnie lass, if your lover 
Snatch a sweet kiss as you toss the sweet hay; 
Only in play, sighs the cuckoo, “‘Sweet hay!” 
Just toss it back, in a whisp of sweet hay! 
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THE TINIEST DWARF IN 
EXISTENCE, 


In New Orleans, U.S.A., lives the tiniest dwarf in 
existence; he weighs ten ounces and measures ten anda 
half inches. 

His legs ave no longer than a man’s thumb and his 
arms smaller. 

This young phenomenon is of French origin, and is 
called George Frame. 

He belongs to a remarkable family compoeed of seven- 
teen brothers and sisters; amongst whom are four 
colosses weighing over fourteen stones each, and two 
others, dwarfs, aged twelve and sixteen years, weighing 
sixteen and forty pounds respectively. 
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A NEW USE FOR OLD BOOTS. 


Titk following story is told of an American millionaire's 
widow who was noted for the magnificence of her 
ewellery, Ata certain ball, noticing that a friend of 
ers was admiring her diamonds, she asked : 
Tsce that you are admiring this brooch?” pointing 
to the rich jewel which adorned her throat. 

“Yes,” he replied, “I certainly do admire it, and 
still more the wearer.” 

“But don't you think,” said she, “that I am an 
adventurous person to travel, unattended as I am, with 
80 much jewellery about my person?” 

The gentleman assented, and she added : 

“Til tell you how I manage it. When I go to bed at 
ay I re my dear gi ben husband’s boots outside 

y Chamber door, and they afford me protection against 
vobiery and intrusion.” - . 7 
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GROUND GROANS. 


A SincuLar PHENOMENON ON THE SHORE OF THE 
Rep SkEa. 

a A PINQULAR phenomenon occurs on the borders of 

se ed Sea at a place called Nakous, where the inter- 
ittent ioe moe sounds have been heard for an 

morn number of centuries. 

‘ is a at about half a mile’s distance from the 

be En yeaee a long reach of sand ascends rapidly to a 

and of almost feet. This reach is eight feet wide 

i Ridge an_amphitheatre, beng railed in by low 
— The sounds coming up from the ground at this 

Place recur at intervals of about an hour. 

ey at first resemble a low murmur, but before long 

pias is pen ® loud knocking, somewhat like the 

i €8 of a bell and which, at the end of five minutes, 
Sad re) strong as to agitate the sand. 

tha 7 planation of this curious phenomenon given b 

and the, 8 is, that there is a convent under the ground, 

for s2 are sounds of the bell which the 8 ring 

besel vibe orp the ocemnds to sup- 

ic action, i 
rce and probably to the bubbling of gas 
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HERE IS A NOVELTY. 


A sTREET hawker recently introduced a novelty in 
keyholes. 

He said: “Here you are, gentlemen; the greatest 
invention of the age!” 

Passer (stopping to listen): “ What is it?” 

Hawker : “A magnetised keyhole-plate for front doors. 
It will attract an ordinary steel key from a distance of 
two feet, All you have to do to find the keyhole is to 
take out your key and hang on to it.” 

Three men are reported to have been injured in the 
crowd which gathered to buy the novelty. 


Se fo 
KINGS AND CARDS. 


THE Emperor of Austria never touches cards unless 
something weighs heavily on his mind. Then he does 
not disdain to imitate his good subjects in Hungury, 
who never start any business without previously con- 
sulting the cards. 

Queen Christine has prohibited every form of card- 

laying at the Spanish Court. As for the German 

mperor, he has a whole system of secret police con- 
tinnally watching the most exclusive clubs, to see that 
no heavy gambling is done. His Imperial Majesty 
seldom touches cards, except when aboard his yacht, 
where he is accredited with playing heavily. 
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CHOICE TOWN LOTS, | 


A MAN visited a growing town in the North, and went 
to an estate agent's office. He told the agent that he 
owned a farm which he wished to sell, and would like to 
exchange for some town property. 

“Get into my trap,” said the agent, “and I'll drive 
you out to see some of the finest lots in England—water, 
drainage, electric light, etc.” 

Away they drove, four or five miles into the country. 
The estate agent expatiated upon the beauty of the 
surroundings, the value of the improvements made and 
projected. the convenience of the ocation, the ease and 
speed with which people who lived there could reach 
town, and the certainty of an active demand for such 
lots in the immediate future. Then, when he was 
breathless, he turned to his companion and asked : 

“ Where's your farm ?” 

“We passed it coming out here,” was the reply. “ It’s 
about two miles nearer town.” 


————>* 
ELECTRIC “‘SUNSTROKE.”’ 


OnE of tha most extraordinary modern diseases is a 
peculiar affection, most aptly termed electric sunstroke, 
which not infrequently befals workmen employed in 
melting metals by means of electricity. It appears from 
observations made at the great steel and ironworks at 
Creuzot, that the intense voltaic are between the carbon 
and the metal to be melted emits rays which, even at a 
distance of ten metres, produce a painful, hot, pricking 
sensation, like that of a burn, on such uncovered por- 
tions of the body as the throat, face, and, more especi- 
ally, forehead. . 

The skin of the parts affected becomes either copper- 
coloured or assumes a bronze hue: the eyes, in spite of 
black glasses, are so intensely dazzled as to be useless 
for some minutes, after which xanthopsia (yellow vision) 
sets in, everything appearing saffron coloured, the con- 
junctive are inflamed, and there is a gritty feeling as of 
sand under the eyelids. There is frequently great pain, 
accompanied often by sleeplessness, and, in some 
instances, fever. . . 

After a few days these agmptoms subside, the skin of 
the affected parts peels, and the patient is restored to 
health. 

Now, the remarkable thing about all this is that 
very little heat is radiated from the electric arc 
used; all the trouble arises from the light rays, and 
although it has not yet been experimentally proved, 
there can be little doubt that the blue and violet, 1.¢., the 


‘| chemical, rays are to blame. 
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TREES WHICH FIRE CANNON-= 
BALLS. 


Boru the old and the present revolution against 
Spain in Cuba have brought to the front many clever 
devices in the shape of Gemeente weapons. Almost 
everything has been pressed into service which would 
suffice for a cannon. Cannon in Cuba have been cast 
from crude bronze, have been extemporised from 
captured sugar mill steam pipes, and quite serviceable 
ones have even been made fom wooden logs, wound 
with strips of green raw hide. 

‘There grows in the interior of Cuba a peculiar tree 
with a winding grain. The wood is veninekably tough, 
and to split it by ordinary means is almost an impos- 
sey When wanted for artillery purposes the tree 
is felled, a s2ction some five feet in length and one foot 
in diameter is selected and cut, the bark is removed, and 
all knots and uneven places on the surface dressed 
down. The embryo cannon is then placed on rude 
trusses, and a bore burned in it with white-hot crow- 
bars or round iron pipes from the sugar mills. This 
burning out of the interior serves to still further 
toughen the wood. While the bore is being burned, 
green ox hides are cut into long strips by commencing 
in the centre and working towards the outer edge, as 
one would 7 an apple. 

When all is in readiness, one end of this raw hide 
band, which is about three inches in width, is spiked to 
the wooden cannon near the breach. A lever, or bar, 
is attached to the butt. Two or three stout negroes 
ae the arms of the bar and slowly turn the hollowed 

og on its supports. The band of green hide is kept 
under a strain, and in this way the core of the cannon 
is wound with one of the toughest_materials, wiro 
excepted, in the world. 

The first layer of hide is tightly wound to the muzzle 
of the growing gun and back towards the breach, 
again to the muzzle and back, until a number of 
successive layers have thus been wound on and the 
promising pieco of artillery has grown several inches in 
diameter. I[t is then placed in a draught of dry, hot air 
and allowed to harden. When the fersiom and curing 
process is complete, the persevering patriots have a 
really serviceable weapon, which will stand a greater 
strain than manufacturers of modern artillery 
would readily believe. One of these home-made com- 
bination wood and raw-hide cannon is said to have 
withstood one hundred and four charges of powder 
before becoming useless. The projectiles for it were 
mule of scrap iron, round stones, and fire-hardened clay 

alls. 
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“T REMEMBER as well as if it only happened yesterday, 
that in my younger days I once walked twenty miles at 
a stretch for the purpose of thrashing a hated rival.” 

“ And did you return on foot P” 

“No, they brought me back in an ambulance.” 
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Tne Button Was On.—“ Aha!” And he laugked 
fiendishly as he read from the morning paper: “The 
burglar shot at the man, whose life was saved by the 
bullet striking against a button of his clothes!” 

“Well?” snapped his spouse, “ what of that?” 

“ What of that?” said he, as he felt his collar going 
up steadily to the nape of his neck. ‘Oh, nothing, 
except that the button must have been on!” 


7, HOSE of the readers of P.W. who 
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If “Isobels’’ HOME COOKERY in every house could be, every roving husband would hasten home to tea. 
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SENTENCED. 


A Sxercu. 
BY DEREK VANE. 
Author of “The Sin and the Woman,” etc., ete. 


And your sentence is written all the same. . 

OLGA LANGFIELD was sitting at her dressing-table 
late one night leisurely combing and brushing her hair 
before going to bed. 

Presently she dropped the 
brush, threw the thick masses 
of hair bebind her—it was a 
2, 3%, rich red-brown in colour, and 
“ti = rippled below her waist—and, 

ropping her face upon her 
frente, stared getheretey into 
The 


inspection 


“one like triumph. 
“Yes, I need not be afraid,” she murmured, “I can 
hold my own against any woman.” She 
contemplated the smiling reflection a 
moment longer, looking at it critically, as 
she might have looked at a stranger, whose 
wer she was anxious to gauge. “‘A 
Siptiar of the gods, divinely tall, and jy 
most divinely fair. That was what he $i gf? 
called me. The quotation is a little hack- JRL 
neyed, but I like it; and praise from @ 
Ambrose Malet is praise indeed. Ambrose 
Malet! Ah!” 

It was a long drawn-out sigh and full 
of meaning. She rose slowly from her 
chair, and as she rose she dropped a B 
sweeping curtsey to the white figure in the looking- 
‘glass—a curtsey that was replete with grace and 
‘charm, and would have done credit to Madame la 
‘Marqnise spreading her satin skirts in the stately 
minuet of a hundred years ago. But here was neither 
silk nor satin, only 
a soft, white-frilled 
wrapper that clung 
to the tall, lithe 
form, and no pow- 
der and patches, or 


delicate artificial 
@ charms such as 
found favour a 


century ago, but 
the fresh, radiant 
face of a really 
beautiful woman, 
whom the glow of 
happiness made 
almost dazzling. A 
i creature fresh and 
beautiful enough to have come straight from the hands 
of her Maker, but for the little tell-tale signs in the face 
~—ulmost obliterated at the present moment—which 
showed that she, too, had struggled and suffered. 

“IT make my obeisance to you,” she cried, “not 
because I am in love with you myself, but because he is. 
You will do me the justice to remember that I have 
never shown you any particular regard or consideration 
hitherto, though from this time forth—as he has 
thought you worthy—you shall receive more attention. 
You and I have been through too much together—too 
much that was hard, and bitter, and humi iating—for 
us to have a great affection for each other. I have 
longed to get away from you sometimes, as, no doubt, 
ee have longed to get away from me. But now, now, 

think I could even kiss you because you have found 
favour in the eyes of my lord.” 

And she leant forward until the breath from her lips 
had clouded the mirror. Then she suddenly tossed up 
her head with a light laugh. 

“Oh, it is too absurd!” she cried—“ at my age, too! 
Twenty-five, and behaving in this childish fashion. It 
is quite time I went to bed, particularly if I want to 
look my best to-morrow. What would Ambrose say if 
I went to meet him with dull eyes and palate 
checks. He is such a beauty-lover. I am afraid I 
shouldn't have stood much chance if I had been a plain, 
sickly young person, though I might have been an 
pg of all the virtues. 

* Well! You may be forgiven for being a little foolish 
when there’s only one man you want to marry in all the 
wide world, and that man fee just laid his hand and 
heart at your feet—it is excusable for once to behave as 
though Se were only seventeen and had never known a 
care. If life has not been a path of 


ever mind! 
roses for you hitherto it is going to be.so now; it must 
{Le roses, whatever is under my feet, while Ambrose holds 
my hand, And if the proverbial thorns crop up I only 
ask that I may tread them down for him as well as for 
me, tread them down with my bare feet if need be. My 
love! who has beng me out of darkness into light. 
‘Who has mademe sohappy that—that,” witha littlelump 
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in her throat, “I should like to go down into the street 
and gather up all the unhappy ones in my arms |" 

Some six months later the same woman sat in the 
same place late one night; but the vision in the g' 
had changed. 

It wae haggard face with wild eyes that stared 
fixedly back now at the still, white figure; a face 
stamped with fear and loathing and horror, and on 
witich the hand of pain had been busy—bodily pain 
first, and then mental—digging little hollows in the 
rounded cheeks, draining the red away drop by drop, as 
it seemed, until of the brilliant colouring that had been 
—the flush that was like the heart of a damask rose— 
only a little streak remained; a little patch that flared 
up sometimes with excitement or pain, aud disguised 
for a while the ravages wrought by long, slow months 
of torture. And the skin that had been so white and 
clear was dull and sallow now, the eyes rete even 
the magnificent figure had bent a little and fallen for- 
ward, as though it were an effort to 6: it erect; only 
the masses of red-brown hair fell as luxuriantly and 
richly over the shoulders as in former days. 

She was lying back in the chair, staring straight 
before her with eyes that saw nothing—that were bent 
inward, looking for comfort and help, and finding none. 
It was the supreme hour of her desolation, and at that 
moment Olga Langfield looked a mere wreck of the 
magnificent woman of six months ago. There was no 
one to see her, and she had let herself go completely. 
Before the world she still held herself erect—with what 
pain none could guess—still laughed and jested and 
played her part with almost all her old grace, Soa 
now to art to help her—to rouge and powder, and 
the subtle devices of the toile-—where formerly she had 
treated such things with disdain. But her reign was 
nearly over, and she knew it; not much longer could she 
brave it out; her beauty was slipping from her day by 
day with ever increasing rapidity. 

She had struggled with tia foe, fought him at hand’s 
length—his horrid breath on her face—but he was the 
stronger—oh! how much the stronger—and she could 
not keep him at bay much longer. She must go down, 
with his hand at her throat. Go down, knowing that 
here was no merciful, speedy death, but lingering 
torture, dying inch by inch, and in such a fashion that 
even those who loved her most would hardly bear to 
look on her without a shudder. 

Should she wait for that? That was the question she 
was asking herself to-night. Should she live to become 
an object of pity and repulsion, she who had borne her- 
self so grandly, who had ever put, pity far from her,and 
would have little even of sympathy? Should she sit 
down tamely and wait for her humiliation P 

“TfI could but keep Ambrose to the end, the rest 
might go,” she mused. “But,” a little bitterly, “he 
would be the first; I know it—I feel it. He has such a 
horror of death and disease. It was always my beauty 
that he loved, of which he was so proud—of the real me 
I am beginning to think he has known very little. We 
have lived in a fools’ paradise—and this is theend. I 
wonder why I have loved him so much? Other men as 
good to look upon, and more worthy than he, have 
wooed me, and 1 would have none of them. Only when 
he came—my lover! my king !—my pulses leapt uP and 
my heart went out to meet him. For the first time I was 
satisfied ; it seemed as though I had been made for him 
as he for me. 

“Who can analyse love? At the least I owe him a 
debt of gratitude that he taught me what it meant—that 
he gave me a few weeks’ bliss—that for a little while I 
was content, and asked for nothing more. How many 
who live long lives can say as much? And now the 
end is coming, and I must decide. Shall I try to bind 
him to me, seeing him strain daily more and more at 
the bond, seeing Tatung come slowly in the place of 
love? That indeed would be more bitter than death. 
There have been men whose love nothing could change, 
who could watch all that had been fair and sweet slowly 
decay, leaving nothing but horror behind, and in 
tenderest pity have clung the closer, hiding the poor 
wreck in their arms; but Ambrose is not one of these. 
I cra know that I wish he were. 

“And J cannot say good-bye and go away and linger 
on alone till the end comes. For that I have not the 
strength. As long as he and I are both in the world I 
must be near him. If I tried to keep apart I could not. 
I might go away for a time, and in a moment of weakness 
I should crawl lati or summon him to me. And then 
how would it be? I can see the shrinking in his face; I 
can hear the thrill of repulsion in‘his voice. At least I 
pray that I may be spared that. Let me die while he 
still loves me; let me be fair in his eyes to the last.” 

Then her head fell forward on her breast, and for a 
while she remained almost immovable, her hands 
clasped loosely in her lap, her lips closed tightly one on 
the other, her whole face dark and heavy with the 
thoughts within her. 

Presently she drew a deep breath and slowly looked 


R Yes, that will be best,” she murmured half aloud; 
“T will do it. After all it does not require so very 
much courage; ‘not as much as I should need the other 
way. And There never been a coward. I am glad it is 
settled. I could not have kept up much longer; I am 
ee! tired. It has been hard work. Fancy laughing 


u 


and ing ax though you had years of life before you, 
when all the time you know it is only a question of 


months! 


If you stick to P.W. 
Nothing will trouble you, 


on after a while. 
belong to the 

effect. 
in which I have been the heroine—well! I h 
in no part more thrilling than this. 
be no plaudits afterwards, 
play the heroine to oneself, but after all th 
matter. I must remember that it is my own decision, 
and there is no excuse for my assuming an exilted 
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“Tt will be a little bit theatrical, perha, 8,” he we 

“But what does that midhianh g 
ards, and have always loved good 
The curtain has often fallen on a thrilling scone 
ave played 
thi True, there wil 
and it is a little dreary to 
at is a small 


Be. 
Then, after a little further meditation, she slowiy 


undressed and went to bed, sleeping more quictly and 
peacefully than she had done for many a aie 


it. 
Three days later, about eight o’clock in the evening, 


Olga Langfield was sitting in her drawing-room avait. 
ing a visit from her betrothed husband, Ambrose Malet 
The lamps had not yet been brought in, for it was the 
end of July, and the days were long and light; Lesides 
what she had to do and say was better said under cove: 
of the merciful twilight. The curtains had been drayy 
back from the windows, and the moonlight lay in white 
splashes about the little rose-scented garden; the trees 
were swayin: 
faint echoes from the great city were borne in on the 
breeze. 


softly to anf fro, and, now and again, 


Life and work in the distance; beauty and repos: 


close at hand; but Death closest of all. 


A bell rang, and Olga drew herself together with a 
little shiver and sat up. 

There was a well-known step on the stairs, and the 
next instant the door opened and Ambrose Malet 
came in. 

There was some excuse for Olga’s infatuation, for he 
was a man whom most women and many men would 
have turned to look at a second time; not so much on 
account of his personal beauty, perhaps—thouvh that 
was great—as because of the air of distinction which 
marked him out from his fellows. It was not the 
bearing that betrays the leader of men—one who would 

down among the crowd to earn his laurels—but 
rather the distinction of birth and breeding. an 
unconscious air of superiority and apartness, gracefully 
worn and almost irresistible to women of Olga 
Langfield’s temperament. At the same time. the 
men who knew Ambrose Malet best liked him least. 


and even the women who worshipped him sometimes 


despised themselves for doing so. 

“You wished yar- 
ticularly to sce me 
to-night, you said +” 

. he remarked inquir- 
{, ingly when he had sat 
down. “T hope it is 
nothing disagree. 
able?” 


“Oh, no. I only 
wanted to tell you 
that I sball not be 


able to gu to Mrs. 
Norman’s‘ At Home’ 
on the 30th.” 


you 
“Solhad. ButIhave not 
been very well lately--you 
have noticed it yourself-—and 
I do not feel up to dancing. 
I want rest and change.” 
“Yes, I know you have been looking fagged and worn, 
and you don’t seem to have half theenergy you had, but 
ou told me it was owing to the hot weather. and 
caine you were working rather hard. I never drean-t 
it was anything serious.” 
“Neither is it. I shall be all right presently. Jan 
only dreadfully tired.” 
e leant forward in his chair and looked at her mom 
critically. ; 
“TI don’t like to hear you say that. At one time you 
hardly seemed to know what it was to feel tired. You 
were always so fresh and full of life. I think it was 
your splendid health and spirits that attracted me at 
first as much as your beauty—you know I can never - 
anything to admire in the washed-out. loveliness of t re 
sick-room. To look at you was as invigorating as # 
tonic.” i 
“Would you call me ‘ washed-out’ now, Ambrose: 
she asked softly, bending towards him. . oe 
She had dressed herself with unusual care ina sane 
ful yellow gown, embroidered in pearls, aud with ruttles 
of old lace at the neck and wrists. Her shining hair ges 
piled high on the top of her head, and fastened sie an 
old-fashioned pearl comb. The light was nut eo 
enough for him to notice the touch of rouse a at 
cheeks or the powder, only to see that the gener! e' 
was very fair. ; fins 
He gave a little laugh and kissed her on the ip aid 
“No, you have not arrived at that yet, ren 
“ Indeed, I don’t think I ever saw you looking. — 
somer than you do to-night. I have not seen that g 
before, have IP It is very becoming. 
A little flash of triumph came in! 
caught the admiration in his. 
“No, a new to-night, a] worn for y 
benefit. I am glad you like it.’ sae 
“But why this round the neck?” he said, vare 


her eyes as she 


our special 


ou stick to P.W. 


If 
Nothing will trouble you. 


~" 
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y touching the raffle, “It hides the pretty sweep of 
the throat. It seems to me that lately you have always 
worn your dresses high. Are you afraid of taking cold ? 
[have never heard you complain of a delicate chest.” 

She flushed and laughed a little uneasily, raising her 
hand instinctively to her neck. : 

«Oh, no, there is no danger of my developing such an 
interesting malady. You need not be afraid of my 
lingering on in pain through long summer days—vide 
Mirk Twain—and giving you the benefit of several 
editions of ‘last words. | A : P 

“Tam glad of that,” be said, laughing too. “I am 
afraid I might not do justice to the part of listener. It 
is a very pretty, poetical rdle in fiction, but I should 
think scarcely so attractive in fact.” : 

There was silence for a little while, then Olga said a 
little abruptly : 

“J heard a very sad story the other day. I should 
like to tell it you.” : 

“My dearest, te seem in rather a gloomy mood 
tonight. You now I have very little taste for the 
pathetic. Must I hear it P” 

“Ishould be glad if you would. I won't make it 
longer than I can no Ambrose.” 

“ Your wishes are law,” he said lightly. “I am all 
attention; unburden your mind. But first tell me why 
you think the story should be told to me? Do you see 
in my eye that I need it, like the Ancient Mariner ?” 

“It is about an old schoolfellow of mine,” she said 
ifter a moment, not heeding his jesting words. ‘She 
had never had a very happy life, though she was brave 
and strong enough not to let many people guess this, 
and she was naturally inclined to make the best of 
things. You could never crush her for long; she almost 
seemed to thrive on rebuffs. Well, after a hard 
struyyle she won a place of some consideration in the 
world, and the next thing I heard was that she was 
engaged to be married.” 

“A not uncommon story so far,” he said, stifling a 
yawn, “ But I suppose, as always happens nowadays— 
in fiction, at least—the plot begins with the marriage ? ” 

It was growing dusk in the room now, but Olga, in 
ler gleaming gown, made a spot of light in the gather- 
ing darkness; only she leant back in her chair so that 
ler face could not be distinctly seen. The scent of the 
roses caine floating in at the open window, and the little 
yarden was white with moonlight. It was very still and 
juiet ; even the noise from the great city sounded faint 
tnd far off. 

“Don't jeat about it, Ambrose,” she said a little 
unsteadily. “ It hurts me.” 

“I beg your pardon, sweetheart,” he said at once, 
dropping his light tone; “I did not know you took it so 
seriously. You will forgive me?” 

He had a great charm of manner and a graceful 
deference in speaking to a woman, which so often weighs 
more with her than many virtues. And he loved Olga 
luungfield as much as it was in his nature to love 
anyone, 

She was very hap y,” Olga continued; “ ridiculons] 
happy, she said to teat She had never imagined 
that anyone in the world could be so happy ; she could 
have sung and danced from morning to night out of 
saucer gladness of heart.” 

" Almost as happy as we are,” he said caressingly. 

‘Yes, almost as happy as we are. Well, this went on 
fora little while, and then gradually a great fear came 
"pon her—a haunting horror. At first it was vague and 
uncertain, and she could keep it at a distance; but, 
slowly and surely, it grew more clear and distinct, until 
it could no longer be ignored, until not a doubt 
peared to which she could cling for comfort. The 
lorror was a reality—a reality close at hand—and from 
which there was no appeal. 
de ae had discovered that she was suffering from a 

4 disease—a disease that knows no mercy, which 
! bs bs all the life of the body, sucking the goodness out 
of it like a sponge, leaving the rest to wither and decay. 
i e was not o: certain to die, but before she died 

er malady would have robbed her of every charm.” 
hice ae a little unconscious shudder of disgust, 
obs t she was quick to notice. He thought she was 

tof health and morbid. It was not like her usual 
good taste to discuss such matters. 
tne in this sore strait she thought of herlover. He 
fasten cri perhaps ultra-refinement, of fastidious 
io cee had always closed his eyes and his cars to 
Tout Pleasant thin, of life. He had an instinctive 
ned of death and disease, and the results that follow 
i oe She wondered how he would bear the 
of'Winet Ce sensitive as you are, Ambrose, as fond 
akg ee woe do you think ?” 
“Tes ell?” he rejoined a trifle impatiently. 
ae necessary for us to about it, dear a Ae 
it were Patience with mea little longer. on you think 


enough to the change? That 
the i 
‘tow a glamour over the pean Pp” ee 


He shragged his shoulders i 

“ ever so slightly. 
Ms men could keep faithful, no doubt,” he replied ; 
niist be mt Perhaps as tenderly as ever, though the love 


mixed with pity instead of pride, but with o 


a a ee 
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man like you descril.e—of sensitive nerves and delicate 
tastes—I ain afraid such a disclosure would prove fatal. 
If he is a man of honour, of course he would keep to 
his word; but he is scarcely to be blamed, I think, if he 
camiot nig » his feelinga.” 

“So the best you could promise m oor friend 
would be a reluctant faith, a Late holding a the letter 
of the bond for the sake of honour. No love—perhaps 
even very little pity!” 

She spoke with great bitterness, though her voice was 
scarcely raised above its ordinary tone, and Ambrose 
looked at her in come surprise. 

; “T am sorry you feel 0 deeply about it,” he said. 
“Perhaps I may be wrong. But you asked*my opinion, 
and I could only tell you how the matter strikes me.” 

“And that is your own opinion? Supposing—just 
supposing for a moment—that I could grow repulsive, 
would you cease to care for me?” 

In her eagerness she leant forward to watch his face, 
and there was an uncontrollable note of appeal in her 
voice. 

“T wish you would not think of such things,” he said, 
with a touch of displeasure. “ It shows a very worbid 
unhealthy state of mind. You are my ideal woman, you 
know, and I cannot bear even to think of any change in 
you. 

“ But in any case I must grow old, Ambrose. That 
would be a change.” 
as A very gradual one, and I should get accustomed to 
it. We should grow old together.” 

“But you would not be able to face a sudden shock— 
you could not bear to see me lose my beauty in a few 
months, becoming old and weary and worn, a ‘mere 
wreck of my former self? Racked by pain, all my 
freshuess gone, the life in me slowly dyine—a ghostly, 
tortured creature to whom an hour’; relief from suffer- 
ing would mean more than anything clse in the world— 
you could not bear to see me like that, Ambrose ? ” 

“T could not,” he said with a shudder. “It may 
sound brutal—but I cou!d not.” 

She clasped her hands in the soft silk of her lap, but 
she uttered no sound. Had she not known it all along ? 
Was it not the forlornest of forlorn hopes that had 
driven her to tell him that poor little story ? 

He could not see her face, but he dimly felt that he 
had hurt her. 

“Tam sorry,” he said vaguely, trying to take her hand, 
“T have disappointed you, I feel. You thought my love 
was made of sterner stuif. Is it my fault that I love 
beanty ani freshness and that I worship the perfection 
of them in you?” 

“So the happiest thing for her would be to die now— 
now while she is still young and beautiful ?” she said in 
a dull, toneless voice. “ Not to wait till everything has 
gone—even love.” 

“ Yes,” he said reluctantly, “ if it could be, no doubt 
that would be best. The kindest thing that could 
happen both for him and for her.” 

“Jt is a little hard on her,” she continued, “she has 
never been a fortunate gir], and this was her first glimpse 
of real happiness. It seems to me that it might have 
lasted a little longer.” 

“Yes, it is hard enough,” he said gravely, for the 
mournfulness of the story had got hold of him too, 
“hard whichever way you look at it, but it appears to 
me that death would be less bitter than life.” 

“TI am glad you feel sorry for her.” she said gently; 
“for I feel sorry, too. But no doubt you are right. 
When death is inevitable, it had best come quickly, 
particularly when by every day's delay you lose so 
much.” 

“T think,” he remarked, “that in time to come we 
shall grow more merciful. We shall spare those who 
are doomed a death in life. When to live means merely 
to suffer, we shall be humane enough to put them to 
rest.” 

She did not heed him. She was idly watching a 
splash of moonlight that lay on the carpet. She felt a 
childish desire to get up and put her hand in it; it 
looked so cool and soft. 

“ Shall I ring for lights?” he asked presently. “It 
is getting quite dark and we have 
grown very gloomy. We want 
something to cheer us up.” 

“No,” she said slowly, “I had 
rather you did_not. have a 
headache, and I think, if you 
don't mind, I will ask you to 
leave me now. I am wot ve 
good company to-night. I shall 
be better—next time.” 

He rose at once. 

“T am so sorry,” he said 
tenderly. “Poor little woman! 
Why didn’t you cend me away 
; before? I must really 
insist on your taking a 
long rest; I can’t have 
you ruining your health in 
S 5- this way. You have been 

one, ™" working much too hard.” 

“TI think I have. But it is done with now. I shall 
not work any more; I am going to take a long rest as 
you say.” a 

She stood up, putting both her hands in his and hold. 
ing up her face. 

“ Good-bye, my sweet. Take care of yourself. I 
shall come round to-morrow to see how you are.” 


She shivered a little. 

“Good-bye, Ambrose—good-night, my beloved.” She 
clung to him a moment in silence. “Have I ever told 
you how much I tove you? I wonder if you have any 
idea—well, it is a little late now, and I never was very 
good at exprcesing my feelings. But I do love you. 
Ambrose; you will believe that always, won't you— 
always? ” 

“I should be very unhappy if I could not. But say 
good-night now, darling, you are tired and unstrung. I 
waut you to rest and be your bright, happy self in the 
morning. That miserable stury has upset 
you.” 

“Good-night, Ambrose,” she said in a 
voice scarcely above a whisper— good- 
night,” 

She almost clung to him as he went ° 
towards the door. Then she held up 
her face again, and he took her in his 
arms and kissed her, wondering a 
little, for it was not like her to be so 
demonstrative, and called her by 
tender names, trying to soothe her, 
for he saw that she was troubled and 
unhappy. 

-Then the door opened and closed,» Z, 
and he was gone. oy Ag 

For a moment sbe stood es 
just where he had left her, 
then she sprang to the door, 
pressing berself against it, *~ 
and putting her ear to the chink, so that she might 
catch his footsteps as he went down the stairs. She 
stood thus until he had left the house and the last echo 
of his tread had died away. Then she slowly drew 
herself up and locked the door. 

It was quite dark in the room now. 


, 


PROTECT.YOUR GREEN PEAS FROM 
EELS. 


Ir isa fact generally known to naturalists that eels 
leave the water and inake excursions on land—some- 
times travelling a hundred yards or so—to fields where 
corn and other cereals grow. A farmer has discoveiel 
that they also eat green peas. 

His farm adjoins a river in which eels are plentiful. 

About 160 yards from the bank he set a few rows of 

M peas. One morning, on examining the peas. he 

was surprised to find that a number of pods had 

A 

L 


been nibbled or cut off; this occurred several 
times, and the farmer concluded th:at he had to 
thank the field mice for these depredations. 
But the real authors of the mischief were dis- 
J covered by accident shortly afterwards. One of 
his hands reported that very carly that morning 
$ he had seen some snakes among the peas. As 
this was very unusual, the farmer decided to get 
up early the next morning and make his own olbserva- 
tions. He did so. 
Having cautiously made his way to the peas, he tliew 
a stick into the midst of them, and to his astonishment 
he saw several eels wriggle off towards the river. There 
was no question about it, for he watched them go into 
the water, and he found fresh traces of their work 
among the green peas. 


tf ee 


HE drew a poster beautiful ; 
But laid the thing aside 
Before he'd put the title on, 

Thus woe did him betide. 


For when he sought his work again=—= 
Oh, bitter was his cup— 

He couldn't for his life decide 
Which was right side up. 


First Workman: “ Business is pickin’ up. I heard 
the boss say he’d got two orders to fill.” 
Second Workman: “That so? Then it’s time to 


strike again.” 


Sue (on her first voyage): ‘“ What is that place down 
there ?” 
He: “ Why, that is the —— 

She: “ And does it take all those people to make the 
boat go straight ?” 


——2 $e 


Youne Man: “Wh 
hang-dog, no-account 


does Mr. Jinks have such a 
kP Is it because he is in 
financial trouble ?” 


Old Man: “Oh, no. It is because he is the father of 
children of school age, and they have begun to ask him 
to help them with their arithmetic.” 


——— 


ScHOOLMASTER (to new boy): “ What is your futher 
Ee cent ed): “I haven't to tell.” 
ex : ven . 
a “ But you must.” 
(after a great deal of hesitation): ‘ Please, sir, 


he's the bearded woman at the circus!” 


PEARSON'S MAGAZINE completes its first volume with the present number, and all who have followed its progress 
will admit that it has fulfilled the promise of its founder.—Liverpool Mercurv. 
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QUESTIONS WORTH 
ANSWERING. 


REPLIES. 


8042. Is there any Difference in Structure between 
Poisonous and Non-poisonous Snakes ? 


Although it was once supposed that a structural 
difference distinguished these two classes from one 
another, such a theory appears to have been erroneous. 
The matter,is complicated by the difficulty of deciding 
which are and which are not poisonous species. Many 
so-called harmless snakes are provided with grooved 
fangs, which it is difficult to account for, except as 
poison ducts. But these snakes are, nevertheless, 
neither injurious to man, nor do their prey display any 
symptoms of paralysis by poison. etween the 
ordinary harmless snake and such species as the cobra 
and viper, however, there is great structural difference 
in the formation of the head. In highly-poisonous 
snakes the lower jaw-bone is shortened, while the 
transverse or inner jaw-bone is correspondingly 
lengthened. In this way free play is given to the 
grooved poison fangs, which can he erected at the snake's 
pleasure, and in the case of the Russell's viper of India, 
the position of the fang may be altered ninety 
degrees. 


3043. Is it Probable that Kites will before long be Used 
in Warfare? 


In the next great European war, if, indeed, this 
calamity is ever to be faced, kites will inevitably play a 
conspicuous part. They are, in fact, more serviceable 
than balloons. Lieutenant Powell has shown this in a 
most conclusive manner. This inventor's air-car, or 
man-lifting kite, is practically invulnerable. Where a 
balloon is impracticable it may be employed with 
absolute safety. It is more portable and less costly; it 
requires no reserve supply, and is not recluded from 
ascending by too much wind. The machine consists of 
a varying number of sails of a flattened hexagonal 
shape. hese are connected one behind the other to the 
ground line, from which latter is suspended a basket- 
car provided with a parachute in case of misadventure. 
Kites will also be used in future warfare for carrying 
such explosives as dynamite. For this purpose a ceries 
of seven kites, built on light bamboo frames, will be 
employed, and the rel ae could be carried to an 
enormous distance, and then automatically dropped by 
pulling a string. 
$047. The Doings of which Royal Court are Least 

Publicly Known? 


The doings of the Sultan's court at Constantinople. 
The first reason for this is that the Sultan is in constant 
terror of assassination owing to the intestine discords of 
his kingdom. The consequence is that when he goes 
out he never lets it be known till the last moment where 
he is going to. The function at which the Sultan is 


most often seen is his public attendance at the mosque. | 


This ceremony is known as the Selamlik. But often 
when the soldiers are all drawn up or line the road to 
a certain moeque to which they have been told the 
Sultan is to drive, a hurried message arrives from the 
Yildiz Kiosk to the effect that the Sultan is to go 
somewhere else. Immediately all the troops have to Re 
put in motion; there is a scamper along the narrow 
streets of Constantinople, and a new set of streets has 
to be guarded. This weekly visit to the mosque makes 
almost the sum of the Sultan's appearances among his 
subjects outside the walls of his palace. His life at 
other times is a mystery; the doings of his court are 
unknown to the outside world. There can be little doubt 
that the Sultan gains much of his prestige from the 
myutery that overhangs his life. He is a sufficiently 
acute diplomatist to foster this secrecy, and to be known 
as Abdul the impenetrable. 


CONDITIONS. 


We shall be glad to receive replies to any 
q the questions asked here from our readers. 

ach reply must bear the writer’s name and 
address. We shall print the best reply to 
each question, and shall pay for all matter 
printed at the rate of twe guineas a column. 
The same reader may send replies to 
number ueries. Envelopes should 
marked “ Replies” in the top left-hand corner, 
and answers to the questions in any issue of 
the paper must reach us by first post on the 
Twesday of the week following that for which 
the paper is dated. Payment will only be 
made for replies published. Authorities on 
which replies are based must be Sige 
Half-a-crown will be paid_on publ for 
every question received which is considered 
worthy of insertion. 
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8056. What Quadruped Seems to Possess the Strongest 
Bense of Gratitude? 


Many authentic stories of animals showi gratitude 
make it somewhat difficult to pronounce tely, but 


the weight of evidence appears, as it might be expected to 
be, greatly in favour of the dog. Ite affection for ite 
master is unquestionably stronger than that of any other 
animal. For him it will stand  E the world, go 
anywhere, and endure anything. Its fidelity is above 
suspicion, and for the favours which it receives it makes 
the most ungrudging returns, the sense of gratitude 
apparently becoming a guiding principle in its life. 
Special instances of canine gratitude to complete 
strangers are of frequent occurrence. One of the most 
recent is given in “Nature Notes.” A medical student, 
in Nancy, recently meta big do a with a badly 
broken leg, which he tended and wrapped in bandages. 
The limb in time became strong, and the dog never 
failed each time he subsequently met the student toran 
to him with the liveliest show af gratitude. 


$048. Which of Man’s Anatomical Peculiarities, that Dis- 
tinguish him from the Lower Animals, could he 
Least Easily Dispense with? 


The superior size and complexity of his brain. The 
only other important anatomical differences between 
man and the highest of the lower animals, are that in 
the former the feet are flatter and firmer, and the legs 
stronger, so that he can maintain himself easily in the 
erect position. If the bighest apes possessed man’s 
brain, they would be able to do nearly everything that 
he can do, for their thumb is opposable to their fingers, 
and they would acquire anual dexterity equal to his. 
If our brain were reduced to the dimensions and 
simplicity of an ape’s brain, we should sink to his mental 
level, and we should be inferior to him in physical 
structure, since the thumb of our lower limbs is not 
opposable, and in the struggle for life we should be 
beaten by creatures who would be able to climb so much 
better than ourselves. 


3051. Has a War ever been Decided by a Blow from a 
Woman? 

There are at least three instances in history in which 
this may be suid to have been the case. The treacherous 
murder of Sisera by Jael put an end to the war between 
the Jews and the Canaanites, whom they were fightin 
for their independence. The blow with which Judit 
struck off the head of Holofernes ended the war 
between the Jews and the Assyrians in 666 B.c. 
the Pyrrhic war, 272 B.c., Pyrrhus, while attacking 
Argos, was killed by being struck in the head by a tile 
thrown by a woman. A fourth somewhat similar 
instance occurred in 1310 in Venice, where the insur- 
rection raised by Tiepolo, a sort of Venetian Jack Cade, 
was killed by a flower-pot which was thrown on to hie 
head by a woman from a window. Seeing their leader 
fall the insurgents dispersed, and the possibly successful 
revolution came to an end. 


3052, Why7are certain Parts of the Body “ Ticklish ”? 
To urge it to avoid threatened injuries, as pain 
compels it to avoid actual ones. There are two kinds 
of “ ticklishness,” a superficial and a decp kind. The 
superficial kind is found to exist on all parts of the 
skin, and is excited by any slight touch, but more 
especially by the crawling of an insect, and it urges the 
body to rub or strike the part, and so remove or kill the 
cause. The passages of the nose and ear are very 
“ticklish,” so that the introduction of a small foreign 
body is almost intolerable, and the extraordinary 
irritability of the larynx is of the nature of “ticklish- 
ness.” The deeper kind is developed especially over 
the vital structures of the body, such as the neck, the 
sem the back of the knee, and the palms of the 
hands, and the soles of the feet, for in these places 
are large and important blood-vessels, and even the 
prick of a needle might be fatal. The involunta 
movements that tickling causes are generally we 
adapted to remove the cause, while the laughter that 
accompanies them is very little removed from the cry 
of pain common to most animals when injured. 


QUESTIONS. 


3081. Which is the best example of a personal name 
becoming a title P 


3082. Why do they “earth up” potatoes P 

3083. Is the mechanical power of the screw used in 
Nature ? 

3084. Which kind of employment best combines 
physical and mental exercise P 

3085. Which ia the most remarkable specimen of the 
carnivorous plant yet discovered P 
_ 3086. Which nation has been most benefited by the 
immigration of foreigners P 

3087. Which law presses most hardly on the poor in 
comparison to what it does on the rich P 

3088. Amongst which le has dancing the most 
war-like significance P ver — 

8089, Which sense is least impaired by old age? 
coe Has a woman ever been president of a man’s 

u 
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at is the Mi 
3080. What oat Striking 


The neglect of Pope 
golden opportunity for 
of Eastern Asia. V 
the two Polos (father and 


To estimate rightly the magnitude of the pao Abie 
red thit 


3058. Which is the Most Somspicupne Case of a Man of 
Real Ability Meet ith Nothing but Continucd 
Failure through Life? 

That of John, whose footeteps misfortune and reverse 
dogged with such persistence that historians have been 
wont to impute his downfall to the sloth and negligence 
of a tyrant steeped in luxury and vice. But this con- 
clusion is totally erroneous, for though John was a 
monster of wickedness, he was none the less a sovereiyn 
of profound ability, who “ showed an inborn genius for 
war, while in the rapidity and breadth of his political 
combinations he far surpassed the statesmen of his time.” 
With a capacity for pape led iniquity that has 
raised many a man of far less ability to the zenith of his 
desires, disaster thwarted each deeply-laid plan, only to 
incite him to further efforts, which, though often of 
consummate craft, were in their turn sure to fail. With 
the Pope, with the French king, with his own barons he 
strove and wrestled, playing them off against each other 
with a skill and cunning that deserved, though they did 
not earn, success, till that day when, his treasures swept 
away in the flood, he stood h pi and despairing, look- 
ing across the black waters of the Wash. ‘The awful 
leagon of his life,” says Green, “ rests on the fact that it 
was no weak and indolent voluptuary, but the ablest and 
most ruthless of the Angevins, who lost Normandy, 
became the vassal of the Pope, and perished in a 
struggle of despair against English freedom.” 


3054. Can Plants Digest their Food in the Same Manner 
as Ourselves? 

There are many plants whose digestive proves is 
strikingly similar to our own. In the grains of 
the maize, and the tubers of the potato, thee is 
secreted, when growth begins, a ferment that attachs 
the starch and converts it into sugar. Another ferment 
is generated which dissolves cellulose, or woody file, 

roducing an effect similar to the peptonising of food 
in the human body. But by far the most reuarkal« 
imitation of our method of ai tiog food is furnishrd 
by the Sundew and Venue's Fily-trap. When a fly or 
other insect alights upon the leaf of either of these 
plants, it is seized by the curving over of hairs, or the 
sudden closing of the two halves of the leaf. Then # 
glutinous fluid is poured out, which dissolves all the 
soft tissues of the insect, leaving only the wings in. 
hard integuments. This secretion has been recently 
analysed and found to contain both a peptic ferment 
and an acid. The process is therefore similar to the 
digestion of meat (nitrogenous matter) in our own 
bodies, but the plants also convert starch into sugir 
the ordinary way. 


TO TRUSTEES AND INVESTORS. 


THE PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST OF MONEY LENT ON 
MORTGAGES can be absolutely secured by the payment 
of a small annual premium to the Ocean Accident & 
Guarantee Corporation, Ltd., of London, who aro prepared 
to issue policies to the Investor securing his mony 
and interest. 

NO ONE SHOULD LEND MONEY ON 
MORTGAGE WITHOUT SUCH INSURANCE. 
The paid-up Capital of the Corporation, founded in 1S7:, 

is £100,000, and its Invested Funds exceed & Quarter of 3 

Million. 

Write for Prospectus to— 
RICHARD J. 
iam General Manager 

40 TO 44, MOORGATE STREET, 


PAULL, 
and Secretary, 
LONDON, Es¢- 


Fy sheer force of its good management PEARSON'S MAGAZINE has won for itself a name and position which will be the envy of less favoure! 
magazines, and, moreover, J’... compares favourably with many of its older-established contemporarles.— 
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A LOVE GAME. 


as a pretty and frank coquette, 
Oye maa al in his Freshman year, _ 
And they stood on the lawn by the tennis net, 


ith nobod to see or hear; 
he ts on nf t and the sky was clear, 
‘And he foolishly bent his tall young head, 


And whispered the rules in her list’ning ear— 


For she did not know the game, she said. 
She was a pretty and frank coquette, 


And her ripe lips met in the sweetest pout, 
While over her eyes the arch brows met _ 
As she studied the meaning of “in” and “out”; 
And half in shyness and half in doubt 
Questioned, with low voice highly bred, 
What this and what that were all about— 
For she did not know the game, she said. 


was a pretty and frank coquette, 

Yaa pt aes was round as she tried to play, 
But never a ball could she touch—and yet 

She tossed with her racket his heart away. 
Serve and return were one that day ; 

She missed till her dainty cheeks grew red ; 
He won the set, as a bold youth may, 

But the little maid won the game—they said! 


L'ENVOI, 
Such ave the chances of war, I fear, 
At tennis, when people at odds are set, 
And one is a Jad in his Freshman year, 
And one is a pretty and frank coquette! 


<_< —_—____— 
A TRAMP’S GRATITUDE. 


“Jr is very kind of you, madam,” said the tramp, 
“to vive me such a fine dinner.” 

“Don't mention it, you poor man,” said the kind. 
hearted woman. 

“But I will repay you,” said the tramp gratefully. 
"T'll tell all my pals that you are a flinty-hearted 
termagant that ain't never known how to cook nothin’ 
decent, so’s they'll give your house the go-by and won't 
never bother you.” 


2-2 ___ 
THE EYE AS A CAMERA. 


TuaT an image of the object seen is formed on the 
retina of the eye is certain; but whether the impression 
is evanescent, or remains for an appreciable time after 
the object is removed was the subject of doubt. A 
photographer—a certain Mr. Roger—is reported to have 
made some experiments recently by way of testing this, 
with a remarkable result. He gazed for fully a minute 
at a shilling placed in a strong, white light; then, in a 
yellow-screened room, looked fixedly for forty minutes 
at a sensitised plate. On developing the plate an out- 
line of the coin was distinctly visible. 


He next, in the presence of a witness, repeated the | 


experiment, but substituting a postage stamp for the 
shilling, He looked at the stamp for one minute, and 
then at a photographic plate for over twenty minutes, 
and me brought out a faint but recognisable 
Image of the stamp. 

This may be thought to lend some countenance to the 
suggestion that a murdered man's eye may retain an 
unpression of the murderer's face, which a rihoeaeon plats 


lens might be able to see and reveal. 


—s-j oe 
OUGHT YOU TO GIVE UP YOUR 
SEAT? 


Simpkins, who is a crusty old bachelor, will never 
Bive his seat to a lady in a crowded train or ‘bus. 

‘ Why don’t I get up and give my seat to a woman 
whom I antpen to see standing after I am seated?” he 
splarraed t! @ other day, when the subject was being 
yoann “Tl tell you frankly that it is not due to 

e women, They become more ill-bred and bolder 
every year. They demand a courtesy asa right. They 
never think of looking at a ’bus as it approaches to 
ra whether it ia full or not, or whether it would be 

ter to wait for the next. They just board the first 
‘ come along, and look at the men deprecatingly if 
toe, do not rise at once. Pretty soon we men will have 
dg our seat in the theatre to the woman who 

8 an entrance ticket.” 

And why not ?” inquired Jones, 
gallant when there 
gallantry, 
i vay not? Your seat in the theatre costs perhaps 
pe ings, and your seat in the ’bus costs only two- 
aor Still the principle is the same, and no woman 
thin, treet, sense of delicacy ought to accept any- 
me Tom stranger which coste money. What would 
bohm think at the stamp counter in the 
ae at man ahead of her in the line turned 
ay iene said : Pardon me, madam, won't you take 
SP P’ Yeta stamp is only one penny.” 
tmpkins buried himself in the MATEIMONIAL 


tome eagerly scanned ite advertisement 


i who is always very 
is no opportunity of showing his 


-The present number marks the 
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PEOPLE OF IMPORTANCE. 


Tre German Emperor is growing stout. 


Sir ArtrHur SuLLivan is an expert at private 
theatricals, 


Mr. ASQUITH never wears a hat out of doors when he 
can pessibly avoid doing so. 


Totstor, like Mr. Gladstone, enjoys himself in his 
leisure moments by felling trees. 


Kino Geonce or Greece is invariably accompanied 
by a little mongrel cur to which he is deeply attached. 


Sir Epwin Arnon, who has Leen acting as special 
correspondent to the DaILy TELEGRAPH in Moscow, is, 
although few people know it, an artist of much skill. 


Mr. STANLEY WEYMAN writes, as a rute, one thousand 
words aday. He is, by-the-way, extremely fond of the 
aoe and usually spends his summer holiday in a house- 

aut. 


THE Princess Zuleikha, the favourite daughter of 
Osman Pasha, the heroic defender of Plevna, is the 
only woman of the Turkish race who is known to 

, possess poctical talent. 


{. Mr. W. Petr Ripar. who has made a name for 
himself as 2 writer cf dialogue more true to real life 
than the dialogues of fiction usually are, is a railway 
official who devotes all his 'eisure to fiction. 


: | Mr. J. B. Ronixsoy, the wealthiest of all the South 


‘ African milliovaires, is a tall man of imposing appear- 
ance. Unfortunately, however. he suffers from deatness, 
and as a natural consequence has developed a tendency 

_ to stoop. 


, Domestic pets which have endeared themselves by 
long years of association to the Prince or Princess of 
Wales, are always stuffed immediately after death, and 
finda permanent resting-place in a corridor at Sand- 
ringham or in Marlborough House. 


Marte Core.i plays well on the mandolin. She 
is petite, the embodiment of ventleness, and cultured 
to a fault. She knows Shakespeare by rote, but her 
mystical tendencies incline her to make a greater 
favourite of Diente. She was educated ina convent. 


THE Queen’s black silk stockings are miracles of 
fineness. and could be drawn through a finger ring; and 
the black satin slippers worn indcors are very dainty, 
for Her Majesty takes a very womanly pride in her small 
feet and hands, the latter of which, in particular, are 
beautifully shaped and, even now, as plump and white 
and shapely as thoze of a girl. 


THE Earl of Lonsdale is the best-known sporting 
peer in the country. No better amateur whip has ever 
list, He is distinguished as a pioneer of burlesque 
companies, as iin amateur koxer, and an Arctic traveller 
ef great courage and endurance. The Earl is an 
enthusiastic yachtsman, but he looks more at home in 
brecches or racing ccat than in any other gear. 


Tue arrest of a Queen is an unusual occurrence. 
This, however. befel a few weeks ago in Italy where the 
Queen riding her bicycle in a part of the park at Monza 
from which the general public is excluded, was stopped 
by a guard who 1eprimanded her for trespassing and 
demanded her name. Margaret afterwards sent the 
man her photograph and a ten franc piece bearing her 
effigy with that of King Humbert. 


AN interesting story is told of how Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell first went on the stage. About six years ugo 
her husband accepted an appointment for seven years in 
a distant part of the world, and there were reasons why 
she could not accompany him. In his absence Mrs. 
Campbell suffered much from ennui and loneliness. 
Finally in her anxiety to find occupation and change 
she applied for and obtained an engagement with a 
touring company. 


Mr. Poranp, Q.C., is well known at the Law Courts 
as being the worst dressed man there. On one occasion 
his friends persuaded him to go to Poole, one time the 
Prince of Wales's tailor, and to be measured for a 
complete suit. He consented, but when he a peared in 
this new suit he looked worse than ever. s friends 
went to Poole, and upbraided him for turning out such 
a fit. The tailor remarked that he could not help it, 
for Mr. Poland would be measured sitting down, as he 
was most accustomed to work in that fashion. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN has sometimes paid a handsome 
sum for an orchid, but Miss Ellen Gould, a member of the 
millionaire family, has in the price she has just given for 
a single plant, left the Colonial Secretary far behind. 
The plant in question is a pel, and the cost was 35,000 
dollars, or something like £7,000. The palm was 
brought from Mada , and is a fine imen of 
what is generally known as the “traveller's tree.” It is 
over thirty feet in height, and, though it will not grow 
much more in that direction probably, it will spread out 
more. There are at present ten long stems on it, of 
great thickness at the roots, but tapering considerably 
up to the leaves, which latter must be some six feet long. 
Miss Gould is a great cultivator of palms, and has in 
her famous conservatories many rare and valuable 
varieties. 


HANDS. 


WHEN an East-end public-house is about to be trans- 
ferred to a new owner, the change of tenancy is usually 
accompanied by a little interesting ceremonial. 
some 


For ays Leforehand the neighbourhood is 
placarded with some 
such notice as tho 
following: “ Mr. Wil- 
linm Sykeson will take 
yover the -Pig’s Head 
and Parsnip’ from 
Mr. John Hawkins on 
Saturday, the [sth inst. 
‘The Change’ will 
take place in No.3 bar 
at 7.30 sharp.” This 
is a ventle Bint that 
Mr. Sykeson’s friends are expected to turn up at the 
time named, in order to wish him prosperity and to give 
him a first step in that direction. 

Etiquette demands that the outzoing proprietor shall 
be seen inside his bar till half-an-hour before “ the 
change,” in order to staud a parting drink, free, gratis 
and for nothing to the habitucs of the house. Then Mr. 
Hawkins retires (for a wash and brush-wp, perhaps), his 
customers waiting meanwhile ; till at 7.30 sharp the new 
owner enters No.3 bar with a small crowd of his own 
particular patrons. Should any of these have arrived toc 
early, they remain outside till the clock shows the 
appointed moment. 

Mr. Hawkins is sent for, and comes down title-deeds 
in hand. These ave banded over, and the money-tills 
are taken out and solemnly emptied, the respective 
pirtisaus ranging themselves meanwhile in two rows 
facing each other. like opposing armies. Mr. Hawkins 
then makes a litt'e speech, introducing “Is partic'lar 
friend, Mister Bill © 
Sykeson, what ’opes 
to ‘ave the ‘onour of 


all your patronage, | 
ano a oman what : 
always sticks to a Ne 


pal as'll stick to “im.” No qi 
The new comer S> - 
responds by “Oping ¢ 
as ow 'e will always 
ha found to do the 


right thing, and 
trusts by civility and 
strict attention to 


business to merit a eo“? 
continuance of the same,” and ends by inviting all his 
friends (newly-found and imported alike) to the tap-room 
there to drink to his health and luck. 

It is understood that the invitation extends to the 
first drink only—all subsequent ones to he paid for in 
the usual way. With conviviality and song the evening 
proceeds apace, and so the continuity of customers 
remaing unbroken. = 


oe ee 


Tuis isa baby. It is a girl baby. How sloppy its 
chinis! How red its eyes! What horrid contortions 
it makes with its face! See how savagely it kicks! 
How like a demon it yells! 

Yet in a few short years some man will be half crazed 
with wild suspense, worshipping the very air this bein 
breathes, devoutly kneeling at ie feet, and frantically 
begging for one word, one pressure of the hand, even a 
look, which will give him hope. 


A SHORT, BUT SWEET, HOLIDAY. 


SOCOCCOCOTOOCOOS 
A TRIP TO PARIS. 
THREE DAYS in the “ GAY CITY ” for £2 12s. Gd. 


THRE great succes; of onr trips to Brussels, of which particulars 
appear helow, have led us to enter into arrangements with 

essrs. Thos. Cook and Son for an alternative tour to Paris, 
Leaving London on Friday night, from London Bridge ovr Vie- 
toria, travelling vid Newhaven and Dieppe to Paris, passengers 
will arrive there on Saturday morning. Breakfast, dinner, and 
bed will be provided on Saturday and Sunday, and breakfast and 
dinner on Monday, visitors returning Monday night, and arrivin, 
in London on Tuesday morning. The tourists will travel thi 
class by rail; those who prefer second class will be charged an 
additional ten shillings, while for the further sum of five shillings 
first-class hotel accommodation can be obtained. These prices 
inelude conveyance between the railway and hotel on arrival and 
at departure from Paris. The accommodation provided will be 
fount b to leave nothing that could be desired. All applications 
for tickets must be made fo this office, stating the date for which 
— are required, and inclosing the necessary amount in postale 
orde 


T8. 
—_—_>—__ 


£2 FOR A VISIT TO THE SCENE OF THE 
BATTLE OF WATERLOO AND BACK. 

SpectaAL arrangements have been made with Messrs. Thos. 
Cook and Son for another attractive tour for readers of 
P.W. This tour will occupy three days. Starting from London 
(say) on Friday night, the tourists will travel by Harwich and 
Antwerp to Brussels. m_here an exoursion will be madé to 
the scene of the battle of Waterloo. Passengers travel 
third class by train and second by steamer. Breakfast will be 
provided at Antwerp on arrival, and two days and a half fall 
accommodation at headquarters. Those who wish to stay at any 


hotel on Messrs. Cook’s first-class list can do 60 at an 


adetigen! soe of 108, ae a ae, for tickets must Lf 
made to this office, stating t for wi they ave require 
and inclosing £2 in pouet orders. : 


half-vear of its existence, and the editor Is to be congratulated upon the standard 
in the June {ssue.— 
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THE ADVANTAGE OF BEING 
DELAYED AT SEA. 


Evipent.y the general manager of the great Sea 
Repay Eeeenie Company was perturbed. 

et ell, sir,” he said coldly, “you were three days 
overdue!” 


In his agitation he stammered. 

“Three days!” 

The general manager hissed the words. 

“What advertisement does the Sea Ferry line get out 
of that?” 

His voice was hoarse with anger. 

* Hereafter,” he continued, ‘“* make it a week at least. 
A hundred columns of scaring headlines or nothing!” 

With a gesture he dismissed the hum)led seaman 
and resumed the dictation of the typewritten resolu- 
tions of thanks “to the brave and efficient commander 
of the good ship Gasconadia—secure amid perils!” 


3 


HAPPINESS POSSIBLE WITH- 
OUT LOVE IN MARRIAGE ? 


MARRIAGES may be, and very often are, happy with- 
out love; without, that is to say, any romantic affection 
springing up between the two who are to become 
husband and wife, without any preliminary flirtation, 
without even any previous knowledge of one another. 

Nowhere is this better illustrated than in Turkey. 
Here no intercourse of any kind takes place before the 
moment for the t ceremony arrives. Perhaps the 
girl has by stealthy glances through a latticed window 
succeeded in catching sight of the man whose promised 
wife she is, while he, on his part, has certainly not even 
enjoyed this privilege. 

hile the girl on her side relies on her father’s judg- 
ment, the man has to choose his bride from hearsay and 
from the description of her which his mother is per- 
suaded to provide. For all that, unhappy marriages are 
almost nown in Turkey, except when a man bas 
married a Circassian from his own house, whom he has 
been able to see daily. This is a love affair, and in nine 
cases out of ten ends unhappily. 

But what, after all, is A a aa without love, 
this existence without jealousy? It is not, at all events, 
supreme enjoyment. 

na marriage between a Turk and bis slave jealousy 
is possible, and through excess of love comes hate; 
through too happiness, misery. 

Nor must it be forgotten that the Circassian is un- 
educated, and marriage between ple of unequal 
social standing, howeveremuch love there may have been 
in the union, is seldom one replete with happiness. 


Is 


THE METROPOLIS OF BEER, 


A visit to Munich without looking into the big 
breweries there would be even more incomplete than a 
pes to Rome without kissing the Pope’s toe. So 
a P.W. man, who had business at the Bavarian Court, 
made it his busineas to wallow in beer for the space of 
some four-and-twenty hours. 

The foreman of the Hof Briiuhaus, or Court Brewery, 
was a bit suspicious at first, and it required a fair allow- 
ance of my ready wit to persuade him that I was not a 
brewer on the trail of trade secrets. But at last he was 
persuaded that I was only a newspuper person, and he 
told me that if I would wait half-an-hour he would send 
for the “ brew-master ” to take me round. The obvious 
thing was to go and wait in the Hof Briuhaus Keller, 
or Court Brewery Cellar, and this I hastened to do. 

Munich is the Mecca of beer-drinkers, and the Court 
Brewery Cellar is the shrine of the beer god. It was 
difficult, on the first entry, to fecl sure I not strolled 
by mistake into the temple of some strange sect. There 
were arches and pillars, stained windows and a high 
altar, just as in a cathedral; only the windows did not 
represent saints with aureoles, but jovial red-faced 
topers, Bacchic orgies, and prodigies of the chase such 
as ure presumably inspired by a backbone of beer, and 
the only ornaments were stacks of mugs with bright 
metal covers. 

A broad semi-circular zinc counter served to keep the 
profane at a respecte distance from the dispensers of 
the divine liquid. The half-light, begotten of stained 
glass, was distinctly ecclesiastical, but the beer-laden 
atmosphere was very much the reverse. 

“ Bring me a glass of your strongest and oldest ale,” 
I besought one of the waitresses. 

“ Bin Glas Bier? Ja,” she said curtly, and presently 
returned with a huge mug holdmg more than a quart. 
As I never drink beer by any chance, this alarmed me, 
but the’day was so warm and the surroundings were 
realty eo congenial, that I found no difficulty in mio 
it away. 2 was sharp, oeld, fizzy, delicious, and 
with nothing more serious than a satisfied 


Then the beewamaster and I drove across the Isar 
to the brewery. It was more like a village than a mere 
building. Long files of vans were stationed outside, 
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loading or waiting to be loaded, and the stables con- 
tained enough horses to stock an army or feed Paris and 


London put together. Talk of the malt in the house 
that Jack built! You should see the prodigious stores 


in this one brewery. 

I was taken round and shown erenything: from the 
warehousing of hops to the Poeting of beer, but to the 
lay mind it was only interesting from the magnitude 
of the rations. However, the brew-master was 
courteously communicative, and I came away well- 
primed with information. ' 

“How do you account for the overwhelming 
superiority of Munich beer?” I began insinnatingly. 

“No one knows precisely,” he replied. ‘“ Of course, 
we have certain processes, which are kept more or less 
secret, but every attempt to rival us has failed hitherto. 
Munich hops, Munich malt, and even Munich brewers 
have been exported to Berlin and other places, but the 
result has always disappointed. : 

“Tt may be that thes is some peculiarity in our 
water—they have not yet tried to export that! Or our 
superiority may be due to the porousness of our vats 
und the little or no need for ice in the process of making 
our beer. But I am inclined to think the stringency of 
our laws against adulteration has more to do with our 
success than anything else, and it is an important point 
that we never use indiarubber tubing to pump our beer 
into casks, as is done nearly everywhere else.’ 

“Ts the superiority of Munich beer an affair of long 
standing ?” 

“No, that is the curious part about it. In the middle 
ages South Germany was ite wine country and North 


Germany the beer country. It is, therefore, the highest 
tribute to our beer that the North Germans import it 


as largely as they do.” : 

“Can you give me any idea of the amount of Munich 
beer consumed in a year P” 

“Well over two hundred million litres, which, in 
barrels placed end to end, would stretch from the North 
Pole to the South Pole with some six hundred miles to 
spare. The annual consumption per head of the popu- 
lation is 296 litres at Vienna, 
Berlin, and twenty in Paris. At Munich it is nearly 
493 litres, or 1 litre (at a cost of fourpence) a day, 
which is not a bad average when you include men, 
women, and children. We call it our ‘liquid bread,’ 
and I assure you we thrive on it.” 


—_—t-___— 


WHAT SHE WORE. 


Upon a bike she sits secure, 
And, as she swiftly glides, 

The people hail the grace demure 
With which Priscilla rides. 

Yet she who thus our praise bespeaks 
Beneath false colours goes, 

For while she rides her brother seeks 
In vain his golfing clothes. 

—____—+f<__ 


In THE SLtums.—‘I seen yer buy the apple, Susy 


Roach, an’ if yer don’t gimme ‘alf, P'll rub ag‘inst yer, 
an’ yer’ll catch the measles.” 
t= 
A Rurav Prano.—Mrs. Haysees: “ Where did you 
learn that new add = 
Daughter: “It isn't a new piece. The piano has been 
tuned.” 
ee 
GeTrine SquaRre.—Hotel Clerk: “No. 86’s curtain 
got afire from the last night.” 
Proprietor: “Um—telegraph to 


the insurance 


company, and—and charge No. 86 eighteenpence for a 


fire in his room.” 
—_—~+f—.<__ 


“You are worth your weight in gold to me, darling!” 
he murmured. 

“Then do go home early, George, dear,” she replied 
wearily. “I’ve lost ten pounds since we became 
engaged, just sitting up late with you. We can't afford 
such extravagance.’ 

ee ee 

Tommy (in tears): “Ma, Fred Tibbins spoiled my 
new hat!” 

Tommy's Mother: “The naughty boy! What made 
him do it? Did you do anything to him?” 

Tommy: “No’m, nothin’. I was jabbin’ my hat at 
his head for fun, an’ he didn’t dodge.’ 

————~» for - 

Bossy (to young Mr. Fatboy): “I heard my sister 
i say something lovely to ma about you, Mr. 

ry.” 

Young Mr. Fatboy (anxiously): “No; did you, 
Bobby ? What wasat?” 

Bobby: “She said you would be lovely to sit on the 
big dictionary to press autumn leaves.” 

of 

Tur Evenine CaLu—Willie: “I am ambitious to go 
before the footlights.” 

She: “Then you had better go before papa comes 
ownstairs.” 


d Y ; 

(A diagram giving the solution of the foregoing joke 
will be sent to any reader, provided the aici ie 
accompanied by a cheque of £10 towards the F.AF. 
Nothing less would induce us to part with it.) 
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‘CYCLING NOTES. 


<a 


years the “bitter cry” of the cyclist has bee 
against the inflated prices of ines, which com. 
tition, improved » and increased output 
ve all failed to reduce. In fact, at no time were good 
machines, and indifferent ones, too, quoted 80 high as ut 
present, and, to make matters worse, what are known 
as “cheap” machines are practically worthless. ‘T'));, 
is because cycle makers and their agents resolutely sot 
their faces against “cutting” prices, and so maintain 
the figures at whick riders grumble. We are promised, 
however, an invention for which it is claimed that it 
will reduce the price of cycles to an incredible extent. 
The idea is to do the brazing—at present a costly 
rocess—by machinery instead of by hand. If this can 
accomplished, prices must come down, and a fortune 
is in store for the lucky people who have secur 
ossession of the thing. Of course, it may prove a wild! 
ee on the part of an enthusiastic inventor. It is to 
have its chance, at all events, and if all goes well a 1. 
company will be floated presently. ; 


Iris an extraordinary thing that with the increased 
attention paid to ladies’ cycles—and the makers ars 
entitled to the fullest credit for the improvements 
effected during the past two years—little or nothing |i:s 
been done in the way of improving ladies’ saddles. In 
this respect lady cyclists are as badly off as they were 
five or more years ago, and they are likely to remain so, 
for nobody. seems to give the subject a thought. This 
neglect is the more remarkable when one considers the 
importance of the question, and there can be no doubt 
that ladies who are not trained athletes weary of 
cycling simply and eolely because the saddle-makers 
have failed in this matter. 


Tue recent chain matches really prove little or 
nothing new as to the relative merits of the lever and 
the “ plain” chains, The men who rode machines fitted 
with the lever chain won because they were, on the day, 
better men than those who used the pivot chain. Had 
they changed machines, the lever men would have won 
all the same. This fact is generally admitted by those 
who witnessed the performance. The races, however, 
did prove one thing conclusively, and that is, that the 
lever chain is no hi to as the critics, whos 
violent attacks were the origin of the competition, main- 
tained ; and those gentlemen will find it hard to justify 
the position they took up. That the lever chain is not 
a great speed accelerator, such as the tage tyre 
was, without sayig; but few will be found to 
deny in future that it has many claims to consideration. 
Even such men as Huret and Linton could not have 
made records in a strong breeze if the lever chain were 
the awful thing we were told it was. I am now having 
a roadster of my own fitted with this gear, and shall 
hope to have more to say on the subject before lomy. 


It is a noteworthy fact that cycling is better organised 
in Essex than in any other omen in England. Essex 
has its own cycling union which, affiliated to the 
National Cyclista’ Union, embraces practically all the 
clubs in the country, and is said to responsible for 
upwards of 6,000 riders. The fortunes of the Essex 
Cycling Union are guided by a few men whoare at once 
enthusiasts, and practical ‘workers, and who provide 
racing and social outings for the summer, and concerts 
and dances for the winter, as well as looking after the 
‘legal rights on the roads of the cyclists within their 
domain. Apart from the Union, the Essex County 
meet, held annually at Chelmeford, is one of the most 
fashionable and most delightful cycling gatherings ot 
the year. 


THE experiment of starting a daily cycling paper has 
been made almost sinnaltansausly in London and New 
York. Some three years ago Paris led the way, and 
there are at present two cycling dailies in the say 
capital. For a time the idea was remarkabl sucersstul, 
but things have changed a bit, and circulation 1s not 
what it was. In England and America—where there 1s 
less inclination to change—support may be more 
constant. The circumstance is worth noting a3 Mm 
dicating the extraordinary growth of the pastime. 


ue 
SS a 


English Cyclists should have their lamps alight at 9.18 p.m- 
on Saturday, June 20th, and 9.19 p.m. on June 27th. In 
Ireland there is no law compelling cyclists to light put al’. 
In Scotland the time is about half an hour later than ia 


England. 
£100 INSURANCE 
FOR CYCLISTS. 


The only condition required to secure this suit to whoriser ni 
the Proprietors of PEARSON’S WEEKLY may decide ; ws 
the Next-of-kin of any Cyclist who meets with his or haeds is 
by an accident while actually riding, is that a copy oh 
current number of PEARSON’S WEEKLY, or this bers 
should be in the possession of the deceascd at the timed |” 
fatality, The usual signature in pen or pencil mus! oi! 
the line left blank at the foot of this notice. Notice of acti" 
must be given within seven days to the Proprietors of the ces 
and death must occur within the same period from 1 
accident. 


CO 
Available until midnight, June 27th, 189: 
\ 


—The first number was excellent, but the magazine has increased that excellence every month, and to what degree it will 
reach remains for the “constant reader” to divine.— 


WEEK ENDING 
June 27, 


Ly s 
Bavine fixed, washed, and dried the negative we are 
‘ina position to print from it, and we may choose either 
, printing-out paper or one in which the image is 
“Ggvisible and requires development, as is the case with a 
. plate. ; ; 
ie most used of all the papers is certainly the 
" gelatino-chloride printing-out , and this may be 
_ gbtained either with a bright, y surface, or with a 
“matt or dull surface. The latter, as a rule, gives the 
more artistic resulta, but their treatment as to printing 
and subsequent Lowe ees does not differ. an 
"The paper may be obtained cut to size, and this will be 
fond more convenient than buying it in large sheets 
‘and cutting it up, as the gelatine surface is extremely 
: sensitive to dirt. The n ive to be printed from should 
“be cleaned at the back, is on the glass side, a damp 
“doth being used to wipe off any traces of gelatine 
: which sometimes finds its way re in coating. It 
should then be laid film side up in a printing frame, and a 


piece of paper inserted with sensitive side in contact 
with the dim, the back of the frame being placed in 
position and the i fixed. 

The frame should now be to the light, prefer- 
ably not sunlight—it is rarely sunlight can be used 


for printing out unless the negative is exceptionally 
dense. <A soft, diffused light, such aa will be obtained 
ona window-sill facing north or north-east, is the best, 
but in rainy weather it will be n to place the 
frame inside the window. Care should be taken that no 
direct shadows, such as those of the window bars, full 

' across the negative, or else a distinct mark will be 
caused in the print. 

The exact time for the frame to remain in the light 
will, of course, depend upon the intensity of the light 
and the pag of the negative. The progress of 
printing may ascertained from time to time by 
turning back half of the printing frame and lifting the 
paper gently, to avoid shifting it, and then examining 
the print. Printing should be carried on till the high 
lights show a decided tinge. It must be remembered 
tbat the paper is very sensitive to light, and therefore 
it must be placed in the frame and examined during 
printing in a weak light, such as will be found in the 
corner of a room away from the window. As soon as 
sufficiently printed the paper should be removed, and 
another piece put in its place, for it will be found more 
convenient to print six or a dozen printe one after the 
other and then tone them together. 

Toning is treating the printe with o mixture of 
chloride of gold and other salts, by which means the 
unpleasant red colour is replaced by a pleasing brown 
or purple. The best and simplest toning bath for this 
piper is the sulphocyanide bath, which is made as 


follows ; 
Potassium sulphocyanide. ove i 
Water... — 8 ie an 
Dissolve and add gradually, shaking between each 
addition ; 
Chioride of gold... ssa ave 2gr. 
Water ee me. He Sor, 


Chloride of gold is a rather expensive salt, and can 
Se Dhtainad in small glass bulbs or | tubes hermetically 
Ma ed to prevent the access of air, each tube containing 

teen grains of the salt. The label should be removed, 
fel then the tube scratched across the middle with a 

ree-cornered file and placed in a measure and struck 
oe nie Lea apes the tube 
sufficien water added to 
ries ted bulk measure fifteen drachms. This solution 
acd be ane a well-stoppered bottle and in the 
me ae chm will be equal to one grain of the 
“e chloride of gold, and it will be found far more 
snvenent to measure ont than to weigh so small a 
Wwantity as one grain. 

The prints should be placed 
qintions of salt, one ounce, and o 
na : on the move in this for about five minutes, and then 
bh washed, It ig advisable not to attempt to tone too 
eile till some experience has been 
Gio Tan be quite enough, and they should be 

niceg back to back, and turned over and over, and then 


qirning more red. 
Pitts ar tone of the print will be brown, but if the 


a a nearly all their redness, then the final tone will 


As soon as iti . F 
bio 1s considered that toning has continued 
gina the prints should be placed in wale and 
the bith sb t there until all have been toned, and then 
. should be cpa away tnd a fixing bath of : 


eee see Ze 


print placed in this and ke 
feomaen ten minutes, and then 2 for half- 
inte Of fre mines, or six changes of 
ints tions as not usin: i 

Prints are toned should be strictly aie Waa lier 


Prominent. One hard 


—The monthly change in the appearances of the cover will at once ple 
its knows how to discriminate between th 


oe Re 
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wise spots and staing may be caused by accidental 
traces of hypo finding fist way into the tonin -bath. 

There is an alternative method of tonin ‘ant that is 
by using a salt of platinum where sepia froen images 
are obtained. The preliminary treatment of the prints 
is the same, and the actual toning bath is: 


Potassium chloroplatinite ... ie 2gr. 
Citric acid ii ar ear ane 30er. 
Water ... 


After this bath the prints must be well washed with 
water and then fixed and washed again. 

Frequently it is desired to obtain a very high polish 
on the paper, and for this purpose the print, after well 
washing, is, whilst wet, brought into contact with glass, 
and allowed to dry. The glass must be perfectly clean, 
and should be rubbed over with a little vascline or oil, 
and then again cleaned with a new cloth till there are 
only very faint signs of greasiness. The print is placed 
in a dish of clean water, the glass alinyeh under it, and 
the two brought into contact, the printed side next the 
glass, the two raised from the water together, and a 
squeegee, which may be obtained from any dealer, 
vigorously used, till it is seen that all the air bubbles 
are driven out from between the print and the glass. The 
two should be then set up to dry, and when quite dry 
one corner of the print should be lifted with a penknife, 
and the print pulled steadily and firmly from the glass. 


50a tte 


HE WAS SURE. 


A PITMAN was seen outside a well-known linen- 
draper’s in Newcastle. After a while he made bold to 
enter. Said he to the young lady in the shop: “ Let’s 
hev a luik at yor marriave troosors.” 

The young lady blushed and ran for the principal. 


“What do you want?” interrogated the principal on 


coming up to the customer. 

“Aa want te see yer marriage troosors.” 

. “ Marriage trousers! We don't sell such things here, 

sir. 
“Yes, ye do,” persisted the pitman. “It says so in 
the windor.” 

And then he pointed to a placard bearing the legend : 
“ Marriage trousseaux.” 


—____»- t= _______ 
IN THE CLUTCHES OF THE TSAR, 


A CORRESPONDENT, who has recently been released 
from three yeara’ imprisonment in Ruesia for a crime 
of which he does not even know the name, sends a 
horrible account of the brutal severity with which he 
was treated. 

Among other things, he writes: ‘On entering the 
prison of Petropawlovski one feels as if 
one was in a cemetery. The sight of 
St. Peter on the threshold, for which one & 
looks involuntauily, is all that is lacking. } 
When I entered my cell I could see 
nothing, so complete was the darkness; 
indeed, there is nothing to see, for. if 
there were, the prisoners would assuredly 
kill theiuselves with it. 

“It was here that I underwent the 
punishment of the ‘tomb.’ I was 
detected in tapping the walls of my cell 
as I tried to attract the prisoner's atten- / 
tion next door. Then I was carried 
away to the ‘tomb.’ 

“This is a damp, poisonous pit dug out 
in the ground, in which it is impossible 
either to stand upright, to lie, or even to sit down. 
One remains, in short, stooping so long as one’s iim- 
prisonment lasts. Stooping, that is to say, aching. 

“ Here I remained for almost a month, fed on dry 
bread and water, while the guards jeered at me cease- 
leasly through a little caging above. Then, when very 
nearly dead, I was taken to my cell again. 

“Surely His Satanic Majesty should give place to the 
man who invented this.” 


eet ee 


Mr. DumpseEy (who catches Johnny amongst his 
mother’s fresh tarts): ‘Look here, Johnny! What are 
you up to?” 

Johnny (indistinctly) : “Up to the ninth, pa, but 
they’re awfully small.’ 


—~< t--—___- 


Wuere Tuey Met—Angry Wife (after a quarrel) 
“Seems to me, we've been married about a hundred 
years. I can’t even remember when or where we first 
met.” 

Husband (emphatically): “Ican. It was at a dinner 
party, and there were thirteen at table.” 


ee fe 


A ReasonaBLe REQuEsT.—Husband: “M 
want to ask you one favour before you go o 
long visit.” 

Wife : “ A thousand, my love. What is it?” 
“Don't try to put the house in order before you 
leave.” 

“Tt isn't hard work.” 

“Perhaps not; but think of the expense of tele- 
graphing to you every time I want to find anything.” 


dear, I 
on that 


TRANSPLANTING HOUSES. 


TweENTy or thirty years ago our most advanced 
engineers would have scoffed at the idea of lifting a 
house bodily and carrying it away to deposit it intact on 
quite another site; they would have considered the 
proposition as a huge joke, worthy of a good corner in 
the foremost comic paper. But this thing has been 
done on three or four occasions recently. 

A small hotel standing in a village on the outskirts of 
“gay Paree” was bodily lifted from its foundation, 
rewoved three or four hundred yards, and transplanted, 
without a brick being displaced or a pane of glass being 
broken. The building, which was of brickwork and 
consisted of some fourteen compartments, was raised 
from its foundation and dragged by powerful locomotive 
engines over a short system of rails until it reached the 
position desired by the owner of the hotel, where it was 
replanted in a state as strong, if not stronger, than 
ever; while the cost of removing it was less than half 
what it would have been to demolish and rebuild it, and 
the time occupied was something less thun four days. 

Another small hotel in Albany, a town about fifty 
miles from New York, was transplanted in precisely the 
same mauner, Owing to building operations in the 
neighbourhood, the position of the hotel became undesir- 
able, so the proprietor called in an enterprising and 
experienced engineer, and commissioned him to trans- 
plant his building to a better site some few hundred 
yards away. This was quickly done by the aid of 
numerous sets of rails and engines, without a pound’s 
worth of damage being done to the edifice. 

Beyond the saving of time and expense, the astute 
pepneier has every reason to congratulate himself upon 

is enterprise, as his “ house-lifting” scheme was 
noised in every paper in the United States, and since it 
has been so successfully accomplished, the demand for 
accommodation in his hotel has been so great that he 
has been compelled to add wing after wing to the main 
building, and his fortune is as good as assured. 

But the foregoing cases are quite outdone by a house 
removing feat which was successfully carried out in New 
York iteelf a short time ago. 

It was found desirable to remove a stone-built house 
of one storey from its position to a site some hundred 

ards or so away, and the work of demolition bad just 

m put into the hands of a contractor when an 
engineer offered to remove the building intact to its 
new position. The owner of the house accepted the 


poffer, and the feat was nearly accomplished when he 


suddenly took it into his head to have two new storeys 
added. He mentioned his idea to the engineer, who 
readily undertook to do the work. The whole house 
was removed and carefully placed upon ita future site. 

Then it was found that, owing to some structural 
eccentricity, two storeys could not be built upon the 
original building, so it was decided to build one storey 
above and the other underneath. Powerful levers were 
called into play, and by degrees of a foot at a time the 
entire original structure was lifted upon wooden blocks 
until it restedupona strong lattice girder- work fourteen or 
fifteen feet froin the ground, when the ground floor was 
built in and allowed to dry. Then the top storey was 
added, and the work was complete, while beyond a few 
broken panes of glass no damage whatever had been 
done to the original one-storey building which had now 
developed into a three-storey house standing a hundred 
yards away from its original position. 
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HIS POTENT VIRTUE. 


“ Wuy does she consider her husband a model? He 
smokes, and is fond of wine.” 

“Yes.” 

“Plays cards and scolds?” 

“So they say.” 

“ Never gets home till one P” 

“ Yes; but——” 

“ But what ?” 

“He never geta a spot on the table-cloth when he 
carves.” 2 


oe io 
HER MAJESTY’S GUESTS. 


THe late General Sir Henry Ponsonby, Queen 
Victoriu’s private secretary, was noted for his polite- 
ness, and whenever an artist performed at Court he 
always telegraphed the following day to inquire after 
the performer's health. 

On one occasion Rogers Prat was sent for to Court 
to exhibit his educated gecse before Queen Victoria's 
grandchildren. 

The day following the artist received the traditional 
telegram from General Ponsonby, written in the follow- 
ing immutable terms: “Her Gracious Majesty would 
be delighted to know if the members of your troupe are 
well, and if they have had an agreeable journey. For 
my own part, I bey you to convey to them the expres- 
siou of my esteem.” 


————+1 
SURRENDER BY TELEPHONE. 


Tue adaptability of the telephone in modern war- 
fare was shown in a novel manner a few weeks ago 
during the war which is now in progress in Cuba. A 
Cuban general, Pablo Olivia, arrived at the outskirts of 
the town in which was a large Spanish garrison ; owing 
to the fact that the number of guns were posted so as 
to command the only point at which the town could be 
approached, he was rather adverse to marching up and 
demanding a surrender until he could find some means 
of assuring the garrison that for the time being his 
intentions were pacific. 

While Olivia and his aides were discussing the situa- 
tion, one of the members of the revolutionary party 
@ported the discovery of the telephone, which was 
connected with the exchange inside the town. 

Olivia immediately repaired to the place, rang 
up the Spanish commander, and called upon him to 
surrender within an hour under the penalty of having 
the town burned about his ears. At the end of the 
hour he called up the front gun, and found the garrison 
1eady to surrender. Upon which he entered the town 
without fear of attack. 


eS 
THE BOOKING=CLERK TALKS. 


“Tam very often amused by the funny things I'm 
asked for,” said the booking-clerk one evening while I 
was waiting for a train. ‘Seldom a day passes without 
a traveller wanting a ticket to X—— Junction, this 
very station, you know, and becoming highly indignant 
at my delay, till I gently point out that fe can hardly 
mean that station, for he is already there. The fact 
is that when a man rides up and down daily between 
two stations, he asks for his tickets automatically after 
a time, and is nearly as liable to request the one as the 
other, unless he has bis wits about him. 7 

“One old gentleman cannot for the life of him 
recollect the name ‘Sydenham’ (although he rides there 
daily), but has to consult his pocket-book every time. 
Another one, a commercial traveller, always says: 
‘Second-class return to the place where go on 
Wednesdays.’ Luckily, I have got accustomed to his 
wanderings. 

“ The half-drunken men who beerily plank down their 
twopence with an absent-minded ‘Mild and bitter, 
please, are fairly numerous. Then there are people all 
day long who want to know, ‘ Could I tell them of a fair 
man living somewhere near here, named Smith, they 
think?’ or, ‘If it’s a long walk from Plowbridge 
Station to Slocumpodger Farm?’ or, ‘Did I notice 
whether a young man in a high hat booked that 
morning to London Bridge or Epsom Downs?’ 

“Some sm things I have seen done, too. One 
night a young swell in evening costume rushed u 
to the booking-office just in time for the last train. Be 
was accompanied by two ladies in o cloaks, evidently 
mother and daughter. ‘Three lass singles to 
M—,’ he asked, and (half opening his hand) passed 
over to me a valuable gold chronometer. I took in the 
situation pune e had evidently taken his youn 
tady and her mother out for the evening, and now foun 
himself with insufficient money to carry the party home, 
and without the pluck to explain matters. ‘ Right, sir, 
thank you,’ I answered, handing him the tickets and 
taking the watch from his hand without attracting the 


aotice of his companions. 
eupacbal: be wil back the first thin in the 


“Asl 
morning to redeem his property, and after me 
heartily for getting him out of his scrape, he insisted 
apon adding half-a-sovereign as a present to myself.” 


Better than any number that has gone before is the June issue of MELODY. PEARSON’S MAGAZINE 
again leads—in diversity, all-round strength, and pictorial 


' accomplished thing, has prove 


managed to extract great fun from it. 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 


NEW AND STRANGE. 


Under the above heading we publish accounts of newand 
curious inventions and discoveries, Should any readers have 
something exceptional of the kind which they would like to 
communicate to the world at large, we shall be very gladif 
they will make this the medinm for doing so. ; 

If any reader of Prarson’s WEFKLY wishes fo communicate 
with an expert regardix; an idea for a patent let him write to 
the Editor of this paper, marking the envelope PATENT. The 
letter will be handed to a gentleman well known in connection 
with patents, who will put himself in communication with its 
sender. 


In Australia horse-shoes are being manufactured of 
cow-hide instead of iron. 


A cup for keeping antimacas:ars in place on chair 
backs and lounges is being sold by Messrs, G. H. 
Gledhill and Co., of 39, Cheapside, London. 


A NEw street corner indicator has been invented. 
The name of the thoroughfare is, in fact, inclosed in a 
glass brick of special construction, and is intended to be 
made the corner-stone and to be held in place by the 
other paving blocks. 

Mr. A. GLappine, of 101, Newgate Street, E.C., has 

atented a bicycle frame of which the pump forms an 

integral part. The pump is, in fact, contained in the 
horizontal bar of the machine, from which the air is 
popvened cithcr to the front or back tyre by a flexible 
tube. 


A NOVET, way of illuminating a tunnel has been 
devised in Paris. Reflectors throw the light from many 
electric lamps sixteen feet above the rails to the sides of 
the tumnel, where it is again reflected by burnished tin, a 
soft and ayreeable light. The trains automatically turn 
the ormieert on and off in entering and leaving the 
tunnel. 


THE automatic postman is a new invention. This is 
an adaptation of the pneumatic principle already in use 
in connection with the London telegraph offices. A car 
driven by air pressure is propelled through an under- 
ground tube, and antomatically gathers the letters 

eposited in boxes at the various stations, and carries 
thei to a central office. 


THE Jatest novelty is combination of photography 
and shooting. ‘he photographic rifle, which is an 
na a great success. The 
German Emperor and his guests on a recent deer hunt 
A little camera 
is fixed to the gun, and exposes a plate at the instant 
the shot is fired. The plate is quickly developed in a 
pocket-bath. The picture shows whether the animal 
was struck, and enables the hunter to avoid a fruitless 
chase if he has missed his game. 


THERE is a considerable risk incurred in shoeing 
vicious horses, both to the blacksmith and to the horse 
itself, To remove this risk altogether,an Australian has 
invented a sort of wooden cage, the sides and top of 
which ure padded. The horse is led in, the door is 
fastened, and the cage is then turned completely upside 
down, the animal: resting on its back with its feet up. 
Access is had to the hoofs through small openings 
prepared for that purpose, and the animal is unable to 
resist until the shoeing process is completed. 


AN invention, the usefulness of which is at once 
apparent, provides for the greater convenience of the 
bicyclist. According to the patentee, the rider is able, 
in the short space of two seconds, to turn the handles 
parallel with the wheel without altering any other part 
of the machine. This improvement will be greeted with 
favour by the Jady enthusiasts of “the wheel,” who will 
now he able, while out shopping, to stand their bicycle 
flat against the wall, thus oe them out of the 
danger of being overturned by some passing vehicle 
when left near the side of the road. 

IT seems that in America the place of wooden wheels 
and iron tyres is being usurped by iron wheels with 
wooden tyres. Wooden tyres, indeed, promise to take 
the place even of rubber. Few people, perhaps, realise 
that wood, when exposed endways to wear and tear or 
hard usage, has a remarkable power of resistance and 
endurance, and it is this fact which is taxen udvantage 
of in the construction of the new wooden wheel. For 
every kind of vehicle, and for bicycles specially made 
for country roads, the new tyre is being boomed with 
the greatest success. It is cheaper than rubber, offers 

lenty of resiliency, and proves very inexpensive to 
eep in repair. 

A NOVEL means of protecting a cash-box from 
marauding fingers has been hit upon by a certain 
merchant of Buda Pesth. He sprin the box with a 
certain powder which has the peculiar effect of dyeing 
the skin blue, the colour being intensified by washin; 
and resisting the persuasions of soap. The prackival 
value of this precaution was soon to be proved, for in 


the course of a few days after the experiment was first 


made, eight crowns were found to have disappeared. 
The manufacturer at once called his employés 
and ordered them one by one to steep their hands in a 
basin full of water. One of the men was very loth, but 
consented. No sooner had he dipped his hands in the 
bowl than they turned dark blue. When he realised 
the nature of the trap in which he had been caught the 
man at once apical. 
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THE VALUE OF REPARTEE. 


An old Irishwoman, who has received many bones 
at the hands of a benevolent minister and his wile, ¢ 
so thriftless that occasionally the large-hearted con, 
tose all patience with her; but she has such a pin 
humour and such a beguiling tongue that she ne 
fails to amuse them, and finally to win them Mack ris 

At one time when money was given her with whi-|, t 
buy warm underclothing. she wasted it upon a large pli : 
photograph album. The minister spoke to her \ ath 
considerable severity, as did aleo his wife, and fur sox - 
time Bridget received no calls from either of them, — 

One afternoon, however, the minister relented. 1 
stopped at Bridget’s door on his way to sce a si-k 
woman. 

“Shure, and it’s mesilf that dreamed abont you just 
noight, Misther Williams,” said Bridget. with a beam: 
ing smile. ‘Ui dreamed that you and Missns Willian. 
came here to eee me, and says you: ‘ How are von 
off for tay and coffee, Bridget?’ and Oi says: ‘Ir’; 
niver a dhrop of ayther Oi've got in the house, Misty 
Williams!’ And thin you presinted me wid a pornd 
of tay, and Missus Williams wid a pound of cattre ou 
the shpot. Yis, sorr, that was me dream.” 

“ Well, Bridget,” said the minister, striving not to 
smile, “ you know dreams are said to go by contraries.” 

“ Shure, and that’s fwhat Oi said to mesilf,” exclaime! 
Bridget triumphantly. “Said Oi, Misther Willis 
is the wan that'll be giving me the coffee and Mi-sus 
Williams the tay. him was my very thoughts. sort.” 


I Oe 


BEGGARS WHO ARE EDUCATED. 


Ir is astonishing to learn what an amonnt of sil 
knowledgeand culture isto be found evenamong the lowest 
class of beggars. Of course the majority, we know. are 
only capable of putting the tratltional mark in lien ui 
their name; but there exists a fair sprinkling of 
different classes of beggars possessed of an ample share 
of learning. 

In a manner this may be easily accounted fer. A 
begear who now wields a broom in one of the suburbs 
of onda was formerly a private tutor to the sons of a 
well-known divine. Owing to a number of debts con- 
tracted at the billiard table and elsewhere, which h- 
found it impossible to discharge, he was forced to xive 
up his position or his person. He chose the former, It 
he never afterwards regained his social footing. 

From his many troubles and difficulties he sought t» 
free himself by drink. Lower and lower he sank, wutil 
at length his mental faculties broke down, and from one 
thing to another he at last took in despair to sweeping 
crossings. 

Another case is that of a woman who was once in 
exceptionally clever artist, but without the will te help 
herself in any way. She had peculiar ideas, too, alow, 
right and wrong. She was formerly a familiar figure ut 
the British Museum, the National Gallery, and other 
public buildings, where she sketched from models and 
pictures. 

The other students who noticed her shrunken and 
half-starved form, used kindly to offer to help her. 
urging her acceptance of some of their sandwiches; but 
the poor woman could never be brought to do so. 

“T will not rob you of your food,” she would suy. 
“If you have anything over, I shall be glad of it 
Otherwise I can do without it.” 

And so they, knowing her peculiarity, used to leive 
sandwiches and cakes behind the statues, whence they 
knew the poor creature would get them after they had 
all gone. She now sells matches in the streets. 

Opium has brought more than one persop endued 
with fine intellect, within the writers acymui- 
ance, to a state of utter destitution, and a man wh» 
solicits alms in a West-end thoroughfare can recite 
Greek verse. He was formerly a schoolmaster, but wits 
discharged for ill-treating the boys. 


————————————————————————— 
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named below, for the longest liat of words from letters 
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The Final War. 


‘ane Story of the Great Betrayal. 
By Lou!Is TRACY 


JLLUSTRATED BY ERNEST F. SHERIE. 


CHAPTER XLVII. 
Tux Greman Emperor Pavezs. 

‘There were now 600,000 British soldiers under arms on 
werman soil. 
— Stralsund Sir Evelyn’s force had suffered severely 
from sickness and the fortunes of war, but reinforcements 
sext to him in equal proportions from England and America 
had added 200,000 to his army. He had in all no less than 
330,000 men under his command, and still held, beyond tho 
power of dislodgment, the defences of Stralsund. General 
“¥en Bremen, although in possession of a much stronger 
force, could de nothing except remain in disastrous impo- 

tence before him. . 

- “The main German power was established at Wittenburg, 
” that hoary city over which once flew so defiantly the ‘: of 
tho Reformation. Here, too, the German Emperor had 
cone, eager and restless, to take supreme céntrol. His 
500,000 soldiers felt the electric presence of the gallant 
ruler although General Grudenau could not conceal his own 
uneasiness. ae 

“I don’t say,” he grumbled to one of his staff-officers, 
“that consistency is a virtue; but I do maintain that in 
war it is well to remain of the same opinion for at least 
talf-an-hour.” 

The fact was that the brave general lived a life of torment 
and perplexity. He was never certain what new whims or 
cxtravagances his impetuous govereign might not indulge in 
next. And yet the veteran in his heart loved this fiery 
Hotspur of the Fatherland, in whose reckless cou: and 
vehement enthusiasm was inspiration enough to i ea 
dozen armies. So he end in silence, and did his work 
as calmly as he could. 

Twenty miles to the west, upon the banks of the Elbe, 
winding its way towards the t capital of German com- 
merce, lay tho British, Under the Duke of Connaught 
were 250,000 men, of whom 150,000 were English, and the 
remainder American. Already there had come rumours to 
the enemy that large additions might still be expected, or 
were already on their way. The whole Saxon race was 
now arming itself, and a ceaseless multitude might soon 
commence to pour through the German Ocean into the 
northern provinces. And for once the fanatic pride of the 
empire shuddered beneath the ominous warning, and there 
cane a pause in the wild fury of her new-born militarism. 

For far below this fierce surface spirit, this savage 
appetite which the whirl of national struggle had inflicted 
upon the German people, there lay the real Teuton 
character—deep, silent, s' The true Germany was 
homely, peaceful, and domestic, firm in her faith in her 
(wn great destinies, and yet spiritual and poetic. She was 
ttill the land of Schiller and of Goethe, still the home of 
arts and sciences, still the calm haunt of philosophy. Her 
true empire was that of mind, her true necessity that of 
Peace. If of her ancient blood she still inherited fierce 
passions, vchement in their fury when they were roused, 
there nevertheless had grown over them the gentler tics of 
home, of romance, of family, of quiet industry. 

_ The German loves to do his work, and then in the even- 
ing to drink his innocent beer in scented gardens to strains 
of pleasant music, and he 
knew that his English cousin 
was such as he. There was 


cide. It was friend 
against friend. Why 
should he, for reason 
that was not apparent, 
lay a dagger at his 
neighbour’s throat ? 
The reports that 
came to the Emperor’s 
ears were not all quite 
, eo reassuring. His le 
aby gee firm to the cause which he had =e heh aca, 
iol '¢ grew troubled as he began to realise that they had 
y ne a blind implicit faith in its wisdom or its justice. 
dbovea ki }re-occupied by these thoughts one beautiful 
i Toe soletne d when, in company with General Grudenau, 
thei is orward to lines and assure himeelf of 
aa fore olan very glory of the day served to 
din tiaeta ne choly, and to give a new and strange 
“or the Emperor himself, though he had given no si 
of it, had begun to doubt, He was a bold, hot-hoaded 


soldier, gi : : agi 
to fish heat = sudden and impetuous resolutions, inclined 


f/ 


Yj 


but at heart fill with the spi 
: l Spiritual fervour of his race, 
falc be just, ing no petty animosities nor idle 


tee what had he gg ec to take up arms against 
. Pe ae aggrandise t. vain glory or mere lust of 
tetha arn, must make her way to new continents and 
Inevan ue Provinees,” he had declared to his English 
tect When she had reproached him with tears. “lt is 
cowarqeeesity, and I eammot hold it back. Shall I be 

enough to shrink from my mission? No! I must 
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be worthy of the sublime traditions of my family. The 
founder of our race made Prussia great. My grandfather 
gave Germany her nationality and her pre-eminence. For 
me the third and noblest task may yct remain—to give to 
the Fatherland its hope, a new dominion, another empire. 
I am thrilled at the t ought that I too may add a chapter 
to our glorious history !” 

“And if it be inglorious?” questioned the Dowager- 
Empress. 

“Forgive me, mother!” exclaimed the wayward son. 
“TI donot wish to hurt you. You are English too. But 
kings can have no kinship. They stand isolated from 
all the ties of blood. My country and her destinies are 
ks me father and mother. I cannot refuso my duty to 

em. 

This reasoning had intoxicated him, He wasas a “ prophet 
new inspired”—the dark and horrid prospect of war was 
glorified in the dazzling sunlight of a splendid purpose. 

But now he doubted much, and his mission seemcd less 
clear. As day by day he saw his brave soldiers fall in 
battle, as he made his visits to the hospitals and saw their 
sufferings, as he felt the shock beneath which the German 
artisan and villager were staggering, when he heard of 
suffering and privation from every part of his dominions, 
when, before all, he found the war dragging on its pitiless 
length, with no great meed of glory to himself, rather with 
his purpose obscured, and perhaps blotted out by the grim 
and terrible present, his heart sank within him and cruel 
perplexities tormented him. 

A sharp and sudden conflict and then immediate peace— 
that had been his theory. For 4 great right to “ do a little 
wrong.” But he was not prepared for such heroic answer 
to his rude challenge. Here was his own country invaded, 
the British arms everywhere victorious, Paris threatencd, 
Russia ae See, and himself struggling with frantic effort 
to throw oif this tireless foe which daily increased in energy 
and cunning, and daily became more strong from an infinite 
empire without. His purpose was already lost, dsomed, 
hopeless. Was he to wait and let the wretched tragedy 
play on to a disastrous close? He shuddered as he thought 
of the frightful blow that even victory would deal at his 
country and his people. 

These thoughts surged through his mind as he rode 
along on that fateful morning in August. Grudenau, 
noticing his gloomy silence, did not venture to put in a 
word. At last they got to an eminence whence they saw 
the white lines of the advance division of his great arny, 
gleaming in the sun, and could note the restless movements 
of the soldiers, as, like little dots of colour, they flitted 
about the green plain. 

The Emperor gazed for a long time upon the scene and 
then, turning upon his companion, asked abruptly : 

“ Gencral, tell me, shall we beat these English?” 

Grudenau started at this singular question, then, recover- 
ing himself, said: 

“Your Majesty, the national greatness of our race and 
the splendid destinies of the German people leave no doubt 
that——” 

“Stop, sir!” said the Emperor harshly. “I asked you, 
not as as a courtier, but as a soldier.” 

“Your question is not an easy one, your Majesty,” replied 
the discomfited officer. 

“TI desire your opinion, General,” reiterated the Emperor 
in determined tones, “And I insist that you shall speak 
with the utmost sincerity, no matter how unpleasant it may 


” 


“J will obey you, sire,’ was Grudenau’s reply. “Germany 
has not exhausted her armies’ etrongth. Sho can pour 
army after army into the field. But——” here he paused. 

“ But so can England, I suppose you mean?” exclaimed 
the Kaiser. 

“That is so, your Majesty. England and America can 
between them, especially now that France is so hemmed in, 
flood our shores. Grcat Britain controls and can continue 
to control the sea. Her supplies aro inexhaustible. The 
fighting must always take place upon our soil, and so far I 
do not quite sce how the situation is to be relieved.” 

“England will defeat us, you would infer?” asked the 
Emperor. 

“T did not say that,” replied the General, 

“What then?” 

“ Merely that we cannot defeat her.” 

“It is not a very exhilarating view to take, General,” was 
the Kaiser’s comment. “ButI thankyou. Let us return.” 

On the way back the Kaiser thought much of his General’s 
words and he felt the bitterness of their cruel but 
inexorable logic. Germany might fight on and on, but to 
what end? At the best it simply meant endless struggles, 
endless loss, endless misery. And for a policy that was now 
dead, for ever dead! His generous heart was torn at the 
thought of all that his beloved land must endure, and 
endure in silence, through the dark days yet to come. 

And then a dull rage filled him as he considered the 
collapse of his golden dream, that castle in Spain which he 
had built of hopes so airy. He had thought to do as his 
fathers had done, to compass a mighty deed that might 
raise his own name to theirs. But how pitiful it seemed 
now! 

Frederick had spent his days on the battlefield, 
unweariedly wresting his country’s very existence from the 
rapacious grasp of his enemies. The great Kaiser Wilhelm 
had malted ite disordered pa into one great dominion. 
He had set out to do battle with the oppressors of Germany, 
to vanquish an insolent foe, to overturn a neighbour whose 
very energy wasn menace to tho integrity of the Teuton 
empire. And what was it he himself had sought to do? 
He was fighting with the country nearest his own in kin, 
with whom he was allied by blood. He had accepted the 
unholy alliance of a sworn foe. He was struggling with a 
people with whom ho had no quarrel and whose wise 
statesmanship had supported and sustained the German 
canse. He had forgotten ties of friendship and claims of 
mutual interest. Could any act be less blest, less glorious, 
less heroic? And this he had done against the settled 
theory of his country’s policy : he had dismissed the founder 
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of the German empire, shunned his warnings, and this wa3 
the first fruits of his self-will! 

A resolve he had long been pondering quickened in his 
mind as he galloped along. William was headstrony, but 
he had one redeeming virtue. He could own a mistake ns 
easily as commit one; and ho could make a reparation as 
splendid as a sin. 

When he reached head- 
quarters an officer was await- 
ing him with dispatches. 

“ Stay with mea moment,” 
he said to Grudenan. ‘1 
may need you.” 

Then he opened his dis- 
patches. His brow clouded as 
ho read. 

“General von Bremen has 
certain intelligence that there 
are considerable  reinforce- 
ments expected at Stralsund,” ho 
observed quietly to Grudenau. 
f “They will enable the English to 
: strike out and make a general 
advance. More, it is believed that a junction of the two 
corps will be attempted. and that, on the east at any 
rate, it will he impossible for us to effectively oppose it — 
serious news.” 

“ What does your Majesty propose?” asked the General. 

“T have decided,” replied the Emperor, a trifle pale, but 
in firm accents. “I have decided to send for the Prince von 
Bismarck !” 

This extraordinary reply was enough to startle the General. 
He lcoked on the young Kaiser with undisguised amazement. 

“His wisdom and vast experience, no less than his 
devotion to his country and to myself,” went on the 
Emperor, with a show of quiet pride, “will be most valu- 
able at such a juncture. You will see my wishes are carried 
out. I request you to send an imperative telegram—stay, 
I will write it myself—to the Prince, and order a special 
train. Give instructions that there is to be no impediment 
of traffic. The Prince must meet me by to-morrow mcrn- 
ing.” 7 
He hastily wrote a telegram, in which command was, 
without undue humiliation, mingled with entreaty, dismissed 
the General, and then sat down, dispatches in hand, to 
ponder the situation. 

The Emperor had come to a singular resolution, one 
that could only emanate from a mind constituted as his 
was. It was one.that would save his country from many 
indignities and possible catastrophes. To take the step he 
meditated needed o man of high-souled courage; and 
Wilhelm did not shrink from the burden of the respounsi- 
bility. But first he desired the counsel of his great 
ex-Chancellor, Germany’s one brilliant statesman. 

The camp was on fire with the news. Excitement found 
a vont in much loud guttural discussion, and many a 
labyrinthine sentence clamped with compound words was 
needed to express with ponderous adequacy the general 
surprise. 

The feeling reached an extreme pitch of tension on the 
following morning when, still scorning the ease and luxury 
of a carriage provided for him, Princo Bismarck was seen 
erect on horseback procecding through the town of Witten- 
burg to the Emperor's quarters. There was a glow of 


enthusiasm and a new thrill of hope and courage in the 
hearts of all the old veterans who had learnt in the last 
great war tovenerate the astute penctration and undaunted 
But discipline 


courage of the sage of Friedcrichsruhe. 
forbade the shout of greeting that 
tremb!ed upon their lips. 

The Emperor received the statesman 
at the door of his apartments and 
evinced publicly every sign of regard— 
then, leading him within, proceeded to 
engago him in longand private confer- 
ence. 

The Prince listened respectfully to 
the views that his eager master poured 
fourth into his cars, and before reply- 
ing, examined him narrowly on the 
condition and disposition of his armies. 
In particular he read closely and 
repeatedly the advices received with 
regard to the British movements 
and numbers. Only onco throughout 
his remarks did there suggest itself a faint appearance of 
rebuke. 

“J call you here, Prince,” said the Kaiser, “as Germany's 
reatest son and profoundest statesman, with full gratitude 
or all your inestimable services to her throughout a long 

and splendid carcer; and I, your sovereign, beg your 
advice.” 

“ Ah, your Majesty,” was his reply. “What I did was 
less by merit than by avoiding mistakes, And one at least 
I took care never to commit.” 

« And that was?” 

“Twas never so rash as to dream of war with England.” 

Tho Emperor bowed his head. . 

“ Germany, sire,” continued the Prince, * never can and 
never should be hostile to Great Britain. Allicd to her, she 
is strong, she is invincible. Her fortunes will first begin to 
stand in fear of falling when she forgets this rule.” 

“Princo,” replied the Kaiser, “I am honest enough to 
own myself deceived. I have perpetrated a blunder which 
I repent with bitterness and self-reproach. I wish to repair 
my error. Let this fatal blunder not run out its terrible 
course. As I have explained, we can withdraw with some- 
thing at least of honour from this war, if we act at once. 
The issue with us is still uncertain. England will gladly 
accept, on terms that must, I fear, be favourable to her, 
an armistice. Later on, we may be compelled to plead 
for what we can now treat on equal terms. Doyou 

? ” 
‘Prince Bismarck looked steadily at his royal master. 
* Your resolution, sire,” he replied slowly, “is creditable 
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to your heart and your judgment alike. Continuance of 
hostilities is disastrous to Germany, to her trade, to her 
commerce, to her happiness, and the lives of her citizens. 
It may prove fatal. I earnestly agree with your Majesty, 
and trust you will not delay your wise intentions.” 

“I thank you, Prince,” exclaimed the Kaiser warmly, 
rising to his feet. “I further ask your assistance end 
advice in drawing up the letter I propose to send.” 

“ The Ictter ?” asked Bismarck in surprise. 

“Yes. I cannot treat with the General of an hostile 
army. I must still. regard my own position where I 
honestly can. It would be an admission of weakness, a 
tacit confession of defeat. The Duke of Connaught has 
no powers to make terms with me. I shall send a Ictter to 
London, to the Queen. She is my grandmother, and will 
gladly lay my proposals before 
the Council of War.” 

Princo Bismarck bowed but 
made no reply. He followed 
the Emperor into an inner 
room. 

That afternoon, two Ger- 
man officers, approaching the 
English lines, demanded audi- 
ence of the Duke of Con- 
naught. On seeing him they 
4) asked the favour of trans- 
mission, unoponed, of a 
sealed private letter from the 
Emperor William of Germany 
to Her Majesty the Queen 
of England. And that night 
the letter, intrusted to two 
English couriers, left on its 
jomncy to English shores. 

The news spread apace 
through the camp, and the 
general opinion—which is so 
often right—that terms of 
peace were on the tapis—caused joy to the hearts of officers 
and men alike. It is only they who suffer the full effects 
of war who can most feel the relief of final settlement, 

There was onc man in the service of England, and with 
him a small band of Cevoted followers, who did not share 
in the common satisfaction of the intelligence. ‘That man 
was Dr. Jameson. 


CHAPTER XLVIITI. 
Dr. Jix’s Seconp Rap. 

Dr. Jameson had long since expiated the mad enterprise 
that ended so disastrously at Krugersdorp. He now 
commanded a fine body of South African horsemen, largely 
composed of the troopers who rode with him in the ill-fated 
Transvaal raid, and, as the United States army was short 
of cavalry, “Dr. Jim’s Regiment” was detailed for duty 
with General Smithson. 

And these Afrikanders had a score to settte with the 
German Emperor. His unnecessary sympathy with the 
Boers, his unsought telegram condemning them, did rot 
help to endear him to a gallant corps which, whatever the 
action of its leaders, at least tried to do that which it 
conceived to be its duty. 

Dr. Jameson and his followers had entered upon the 
campaign with eagerness. Their daily hopes, their nightly 
dreame, centred upon the one object of their lives—-they 
desired above all ai to get even with the Kaiser. 

And now, if this talk of approaching armistice were true, 
the chance was romote of balancing the account. 

“He is only twenty miles away,” growled Sir John 
Willoughby ; “but he might as well be in China. Perhaps 
to-morrow we may be told off to act as his escort during a 
grand palaver.” : 

“ Perhaps to-night,” said Dr. Jameson, who had been 
deep in thought for an hour after the transmission of the 
mysterious letter was noised abroad. 

‘he other men in the mess tent were surprised at his 
scrious tone, though they shared his kcen annoyance at the 
threatened cessation of hostilities. 

“To-night!” exclaimed Major Coventry. “Impossible! 
The letter, whatever it contains, cannot reach Her Majesty 


before eleven o’clock to-morrow, and it will take at least ; 


another hour to get to Lord Salisbury. Even a cable 
messago will not enlighten the Duke until two p.m., at the 
earliest. ‘hat is what one of his staff told me just now.” 

“ He was right,” observed the Coloncl, in his grave pre- 
occupied tone ; “but Her Majesty and Lord Salisbury may 
be called upon to deal with a cable first.” 

None of the few officers present could longer doubt 
that their loader had some serious purpose behind his 
words. Sir John Willoughby 
went to the door of the tent, 
walked round the outside to 
mnke sure there were no eaves- 
droppers, and returned. Plant- 
ing himself squarely before 
Dr. Jameson he eaid: “Now, 
what is it ?” : 

“It is this,” was the reply. . 
“I believe that by properly 
formulating our scheme and 
carrying it through regardless 
of personal consequences, we 
can capture him some time 
about 2.30 a.m.” 

Not a man needed enlighten- 
ment ns to the individuality 
indicated by the personal pro- 
noun. Comment was out of 
the question. They simply 
waited for farther explanation. 

“The German officers who 
brought the letter,” went on 
Dr. Jameson, “had some refreshment at the headquarters 
mess before they returned. They sat ther unattended 
for a moment, and as I speak German well I could not help 


hearing their remarks to one another. And this is the 
actual text of their conversation. The younger one said: 
‘These English cannot conceal their astonishment.’ The 
other answered : ‘ Nor can the Emperor conceat his anxicty. 
He slecps to-night at the headquarters of the 4th division, 
in the village of Westhausen, so as to be able to receive the 
reply at the earliest possible moment.’ That is all.” 

“It’s a lot,” observed Sir John Willoughby thoughtfully. 

“TI don’t sce it,” exclaimed a young captain noted for his 
hard riding, his utter contempt of personal danger, and his 
thick head. 

“No, old chap, I didn’t think you would,” said tho 
Colonel with a quiet smile. “But you probably will see it 
before to-morrow morning.” 

The other men laughed, and Dr. Jameson continued : 

“This is my plan. We sclect 300 of our hardest men and 
hest horses—men and animals up to forty miles with some 
hard knocks thrown in. I get permission from Gencral 
Smithson—the Duke would refuse it—to conduct an 
extended reconnaissance, starting about eleven o’cicck. 
Westhausen is exactly cighteen miles from here, and the 
country is practicable either by road or field. We walk the 
firat ten miles, say 1.30 a.m. ; we gallop the remaining cight, 
say 2.30; we stop for nothing; and when we reach West- 
hausen we surround the largest house where horses are 
picketed outside, and lights and orderlies knocking about 
show signs of an important occupant. We ourselves 
should carry the first explanation of the firing at 
the outposts. We enter the house, and if the Emperor is 
there, tie him on to a led horse and carry him off. If he is 
not there, well, we do the best we can. This time, gentle- 
men, there will be no dispatch-box !” 

“ Always ante before tho draw, boys,” said a deep voice at 
the entrance. “If there’s a strong game on deal mo a 
hand,” and Colonel Ritchie strode into the tent, looking 
quizzically at the startled group of conspirators, who were 
so engrossed in Dr. Jameson’s words that they never heard 
the approach of the American cavalry leader. Much as 
they liked him they were annoycd at the interruption. 

“A gentleman——” began Major Coventry angrily. 

“A gentleman always knocks,” laughed Ritchie, “ but ho 
can’t if there ain’t a door. You were all go interested that I 
thought someone was raising the crowd a hundred. But 
you're busy. Shall I quit?” and he turned to go. 

“No, Colonel Ritchie,” cried Dr. Jameson. ‘ You shall 
stay. Wecantrust you, at any rate. If you decide against 
our proposal, promise that you will forget it.” 


“Shake!” said Ritchie, extending his hand. “ But it 


' will be a cold deal that leaves me out.” 


When he heard what was in the air he whooped in the 
most approved style of the Sioux nation. 

“Great snakes!” he yelled. “I'd ride all the way on a 
circus horse. But my boys will lynch me when tHey hear I 
went without them.” 

“Select fifty whom you can trust absolutely, and we will 
reduce our contingent to make room for them. I can be 
sure of iny men, but Iam not so sure of so many horses, as 
that last dust-up with the Uhlans tired a lot of them.” 

Arrangements were now rapidly discussed, and the party 
broke up shortly afterwards, each officer having his clear 
and well-defined duties to perform. Above all else, every 
man taken on the expedition must thoroughly understand 
its desperate nature. Those who fell could not be cared 
for, those who were dismounted could not be carried, those 
who reached the goal must rigidly obey orders at all 
personal risk and sacrifica. 

Not a man backed out who was asked to volunteer. 

Colonel Ritchie was entrusted with the task of gaining 
General Smithson’s permission for the “ reconnaissance.” 
Tho conversation between the two is worth reproducing. 

“What's afoot?” said the United States Commander 
when the request was preferred. 

“ Well, Gencral, it’s this way,” explained Colonel “Gu.” 
“These Afrikander boys think they can ride a few. It’sa 
fine night, with a weak imitation of a Californian moon, and 
perhaps we might find a stag grazing in the lowlands. It’s 
a sort of deer hunt, with Uhlans in the background. 
Venison is in season just now, and our menoo of roast beef, 
and boiled becf, and potted beef, and beef —” 

“There. That will do,” was the dry answer. “ You're 
not lying co artistically as usual. If it wasn’t for this 
confounded rumour of peace negotiations stopping all the 
fun I would not sanction this affair. You're up to mischicf 
of some sort. When Jameson and you hunt together there’s 
trouble brewing. But listen. Don’t get yourself hurt.” 

4 With this grudging assent Ritchie thought it best to 
epart. 

By some occult means the circle of conspiracy widened. 
Several officers in British regiments suddenly obtained a 
night’s leave ‘“‘on urgent private affairs,” chargers were 
borrowed, when they happened to be well-known hunters, 
“just for the evening, old fellow,” girths were carefull 
examined, surcingles scrutinised, stirrup-leathers sea | 
revolvers cleaned, swords sharpened, and huge suppers 
eaten. 

Each officer and private carried a large supply of weak 
whisky and water—not for himself, but for his horse. 

At eleven p.m. they mustered in two’s and three’s at 
a quiet rendezvous. They formed up rapidly in four 
troops, 320 of the finest cavalry soldiers that the world 
could produce, and mounted as no regiment of horse was 
ever mounted before. 

There was no delay. “Fours right. Left wheel. Trot,” 
were the commands in rapid succession, and they left the 
pens of the lines on the right wing occupied by the 

nited States army. 

Dr. Jameson, of course, was in command, with Sir John 
Willoughby as second, Colonel Ritchie and Major Coventry 
as Be rag: leaders, and the rest of the officers con- 
cel in the Transvaal raid, assisted by a sprinkling of 
volunteers from British regiments, distributed among the 
four troops. 

Once well beyond the outposts, and safe from interference, 
a halt was called. 

Dr. Jameson briefly addresaed his followers, fully and 


Iucidly explaining his project, and finally calling 
anyone who did not caro for the onerous mtr pal lithe 
of the enterprise to turn back. Sea 
His specch was received with dead silence, for any Chis 
bined testimony ., 
Approval was out «. 
the question, : 
But soimeds...; 
softly whisthad t'. 
ary, We won't 
home until 
ing,” end tie: 
QB General syjuey 
Dr. Samesow diye: 
Joined in the lage, 
“Tsuppose Piven 
heen answered” jo. 
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enid. “Now, thes 
are my final inten. 
tions. We watt tua 
about nine at. 
You can dian anit 


and lead your iy 
if you like, except the advance guard, who will be rlieve| 
each half-hour, You may smoke and tatk qui-tly hint 
be momentarily on the alert for orders, | Toned joint 
say that all orders must be instantly and abedu: | 
obeyed.” 7 

Then the march commenced. 

The way was ensy to find, and a bright moon lit wt). 
landscape for a considerable distance, so provress was | ri | 
and uninterrupted. At half-past one the force hiltel ¢, 
five minutes for a general tightening up of virihs aid 
accoutrements, The muster roll was gone through cel pa 
one reported missing. Then the whole party remonnt{ 
and advanced, still at a walk, as they were only s*ven inile. 
from Westhausen, the distance being somewhat less thin 
Dr. Jameson had calewlated from the map. 

At six miles from the village they broke into a slays 
trot; at five miles they were mistaken for scouting Uhlan , 
and allowed to reach the first outpost without Ieine tin. 
upon; at four miles they had a sharp tussle with as jude 
of dragoons, whom they surprised in a small hamlet. 

The pace then became a steady gallop, and they swept 
unimpeded through a brigade of infantry, who wholly fail. 
to realise the fact that a detachment of the enemy va. 
riding through the shaded road that inters-cted thir 
lines, 

The church clock of Westhansen chimed the Ialf-herir 
past two when the leading troop dashed into its only etre +, 
with its clusters of cottages and isolated residences of nie 
pretentious character. 

Right in the centre of the village stood a Jarys hon, 
usually occupied by the principal local landowner. In 
front and in the meadow at the rear were picketed over» 
hundred horse, and the moonbeams glintiny from cuir: - 
and helmet worn by several orderlics standing neor the ooo 
door revealed members of what was surely the Enpau, 
bodyguard. 

“We've got him, by Jimini!” yelled Dr. Jameson, w) 
self-contained calm had now vanished beneath the spell. 
ungovernable excitement. There was no need for int: 
tions. Nothing had been forgotten Weforvhind, 
the firat troop knocked down the practically mivriied 
soldiers on duty, half of the second troop dismeuntel ord 
rushed towards the building, their comrades holding thir 
horses. No. 3 troop busied themselves in cuttiny 1- 
halters and heelropes of the tethered animals, and simached 
them with the flat of their sabres to start them off in wild 
career, and No. 4 passed on up the street for « hunlr i 
yards, to prevent any interruption from that sid. 

The sentry at the door shot and killed the first trop” 
who ran up the steps, but a second later he was run thr 
the heart, and a score of men were in the buildiny. Some 
diverged right and left, others raced upstairs, and ther 
found the Emperor in the first-floor front room, stanct; 
in bewildered attitude as he had risen from a camp si, 
where he had laid himself, fully dressed, to snatch # !it 
rest after the fatigues of the day. ; 

There was a lamp burning on the table, an! te 11s 
practised eye no second glance was necded to exphiin Us 
turmoil in the street and the sudden entry of these brown: 
coated armed men into his chamber. : 

He sprang to his sword, but before he could reach it it 
dozen ds held him fast and his arms were ripully 
pinioned behind his back. ; 

Startled and utterly amazed, pale with weariness aud 
anxiety, he was yet true to the demands of his exi:lted riuk. 

es What is the meaning of this outrage?” he cried 
vehemently, speaking in English. : 1 

“Tt means, your Majesty, that you are our prisoner, aN 
you must accompany us this instant,” said an officer. . 

“Yes, you've got ter quit, now, immediate,” chimed ina 

Franciscan who could not resist the temptation to 
bandy words with an Emperor. red 

“But the Duke of Connaught cannot have sanction 
roceedings. I have but a few hours 


these unwarrantable p 
since written to the Queen——” fiver 
The Kaiser would have proceeded further, but the oflicel 
who had first spoken sternly broke in: will 
“Your Majesty, we have no time for argument. dee 
you walk or shall we carry you? You must decide § 
once.” og 8: ly, ina 
“T will not, because I cannot, resiat,” was the pn nian 
tone of such quiet dignity that it almost unnerved the nv 
he addressed. In happier years they had met at Cowes. i 
Forthwith the party reached the street, and the Emp!" 
without another word being spoken, was lifted on [0 7, 
magnificent charger provided for him, two troopers 0 
close on each side, and an imperative command rv 


So quickly and effectually had the capture been casita 


out, t 
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Radiant with June sunshine comes the current number of PEARSON'S MAGAZINE. The cover itself is a delightful bit of 


artistic printing 


and the magazine throu 
announced for the second volume.—Arbroat 


Herald. 


ghout will charm every reader by its exquisite pictures. A splendid programme is 


a 


WEEK ENDING 
June 27, 1896. 


FICTION. 
THE BLUEBOTTLE’S RESOLVE. 


Buzzine and gay in the early dawn, 
Fresh from a nap on the parlour wall, 
Out for a flight over garden and lawn, 
Fearing no trouble and dreading no fall, 
Cc 


ame @ fly— 
A lively, frolicsome, bluebottle fly— 
And his feet 
Were as neat, 
And his style 
Ascomplete 
As his brain 
Was replete 
With the mischief that laughed in his eye! 


“ What glorious fun I'll have to-day, 
When the buby’s asleep and the nurse away 5 
When Rover lies by the kitchen door ; 
I'll waken them both and make them roar. 
Oh, what larks ! ” 
Cried the rollicking, reckless, bluebottle fly; 
“What a cry,” 
Said the fly, 
“There will be 
After me, 
When I’ve done 
With my fun!” 
And he wickedly, winked his wee, wee eye! 


“Then I will go and dance on grandpa’s head 
While he struggles to brush me away ; 
And tickle his ear till he'll wish I was dead! 
‘And over the table at dinner I'll play 
Back and forth, 
And feast on crumbs from a freshly-baked pie! 
And I'll sip 
From the li 
Of each glass 
That may pass— 
All sweet things 
Dinner brings!” 
Quoth the riotous bluebottle fly ! 


But, alas! for the plans he had laid, 
And, alas! for the day just begun, 
For this fly soon lit in the teful shade, 
To escape the hot rays of the sun. 
And to dream 
Of the sights that should greet his eye, 
Wien, unseen, 
From the green 
Of a limb 
Above him, 
On his head, 
By a thread, 
Fell a spider, 
Who coolly devoured the bluebottle fly. 


— sie 


Brown as A PoULTERER.—When Mr. Brown came 
home from town one afternoon somewhut earlier than 
usual, he carried a couple of bunches of lath under each 
arm, and after going rownd to the back yard and 
depositing these near the stable door, he came back to 
the house and went to his room upstairs. 

Here he donned an old worn-out pair of trousers and 
& ragged vest, aud a last summer's straw hat, and thus 
arrayed he went out to the garden again. 

Going into the stable, he took down an old rusty post 
augur, and with this he began boring a number of holes 
in the ground cn the east side of a ramshackle shed 
which stood at the rear of the yard. 

Brown worked away at a great rate. He also per- 
8pired profusely, for the afternoon was quite warm, as 
afternoons ure wont to be these summer days; and, 
besides, boring post holes was a task not at all familiar 
toour old hero. 

But he stuck to his work manfully, and when his wife 
returned from her shopping, about five o'clock, she 
xing him busily at work tacking on the laths, he 
~ving in the meantime finished boring the holes and 
arranging the posts in their various positions. 

«a, Why!” she exclaimed, coming out to where he was, 
what on earth are you doing?” 

Oh, I’m building a pipe organ, of course. What do 
you suppose P ” he mnapped. and at the same instant 
giving his thumb a mighty rap with the hammer which 
caused him to grin with delight for a few moments. 

But ——” began his wife. 
i ‘I suppose you've never seen a chicken-pen before, 
ave you?” he sneered. 

Oh, that’s what you're making, is itP A chicken- 
Py But—but where are your chickens P ” 

,. We'll set some china eggs out in the sun, and hatch 
ao grated the old man sarcastically, cutting the 
+ wie which bound his remaining bunch of laths. 
. "bere the thunder do you ma they are? Down 


int mal fo undertaking establishment P rs. Brown, I 


raise some poul this year, and I have 
Sniered & dozen to start on. "They'll be here to-morro 
owe at nine o'clock sharp!” 
. yee kind are they—Plymouth Rocks?” 
ymonth fiddlesticks!” snorted the old warrior. 


In appearance and behaviour and in every way she can, 


find this work rather monotonous ?” 


got his head cracked; and last week the machine broke 
an’ crippled everybody except 
looks sort o’ weak. Hope she'll last till we're up. 
engine driver ia ill to-day, too, an’ that makes things 
interesting.” 
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"Agree fe weer: 


“Do you suppose I'd waste my time away on a lot of 
common, every-day chickens? Not much, Mary Ann. 
I ve crder:d one dozen of the very finest, full-blooded 
Wy. ndott» fowls on the market!” 

“Who did you buy them from ?” 

“ A farmer.” 2 

“Well, I suppose it is all right; but you don’t know 
anything akout taking care of these fancy fowls —” 

“T don't, eh? Huh, madam, that showa just how 
much you know about it! Why, when I was young I 
used to do nothing else but raise fancy breeds; and 
they never failed to take the blue ribbon at every fair 
in which they entered, either!” 

* * % a ° 

The pen was completed in due time. 

The next morning the farmer of whom Brown had 
ordered the fowls drove up to the house, and the old 

man went ont and completed the purchase. 

The chickens were pliced in the newly-made pen and 
then Brown proudly called to his wife to come out and 
see the new-comers. 

“Why,” exclaimed she, upon catching sight of them, 
“what's the matter with all of them? They look as 
if they were ill! And look at their yellow gills!” 

“Madam, it is very evident that your knowledge 
concerning poultry is very, very limited. Why, yellow 
gills are a peculiarity of Wyandotte chickens, and their 
sick look is only the languid air always assumed by 
fowls of their uristocratie descent. That's what the 
farmer tuld me not fifteen minutes ago.” 

“ Well, I should think he would have had to tell you 
soe sort of yarn to get you to accept such a wretched 
lot of fowls! Why, that old rooster hasn't got a 
handful of feathers on his whole body, and he appears 
to be scarcely able to stand up! I believe you have 
been badly cheated, Mr. Brown.” 

“Oh. you do, eh? You think I haven't got sense 
enovgh to buy healthy chickens, do you? Think I’m 
80 innocent as to let a green old hayseed swindle me out 
of £3, eh? Well, thanks for your opinion of me, 
madam; but let me inform you here on this spot that 
that is us healthy a lot of chickens as you'll find on earth 
to-day. And if one of them dies within six months, 
why—well, I'll owe you a two-guinea hat, that’s all.” 

Three days slipped by into the great, mysterious past. 

One morning Brown went out to his chicken-pen to 

feed his fowls. But, alas! four of them would never 
ayain taste the delicious sweetness of the Indian corn, 
unless there be a cbicken heaven wherein such grain is 
cultivated; for on the floor they lay cold in death. 
. The next night a big rat got away with the old rooster, 
who was too feeble to defend himself from the attack, 
while the decense of three more hens followed in rapid 
succession. 

When Monday of the next week came round four 
fowls were all that remained of that even dozen of 
Wyandotte chickens. 

‘these hung on for some time, and Brown’s hopes 
bezan to revive. But, ah, me! Again must I sadly 
pen, “alas!” For, one by one, the remaining fowls 
drooped and faded away like a mist, evidently under 
the impression that life, like marriage, was but a blank, 
dismal failure. 

* ES *% * 

“Myr. Brown, those chickens are all dead now, and in 
less than three weeks. I believe you owe me a new hat 
on it.” 

Thus spake Mrs. Brown one Saturday morning. 

The old man glared at her for a moment, and then, 
in a withering tone of voice, remarked : 

“ Madam, if I had to resort to such vile means to get 
my head-gear, I believe I should go without.” 

“Why, what do you mean?” she asked in surprise. 

“Oh, you're mighty innocent, aren't you! It wouldn't 
do to hold a post-mortem over the dead bodies of thore 
twelve chickens, for just as sure as it was done, traces 
of arsenic, rough-on-rats, or some other poisonous drug 
would certainly be found; for, madam, you might as 
well have it right out. I believe you poisoned those 
chickens in order to get that hat!” 

“ But——” 

“Don’t try to deny it, madam; it will be no use ; for 
I know you too well, madam, altogether too well. It was 
a clever scheme, but I was just clever enough to see 
through it.” 

And without another word, he rose and left the 
house, and a few minutes later his wife heard the front 
gate slam, and, looking out, she saw her spouse stalking 
indignantly away towards the town. 

ee fh 


STILL A DIFFERENCE. 
A.rHoucn the modern woman loves to imitate a man 


She appropriates his style of dress, his manners, and all 
that, 
But she doesn’t tip the waiters, and she doesn’t raise 


her hat. 
— | 
Nor Monotonous Worx.—Old Lady: “Don’t you 


Lift Boy: “No, indeed, ma’am, it’s very exciting. 
Only yesterday a man started to get out too soon, an’ 


me. That there 


"The 


FACTS, 


THERE are forty-seven Chinese temples in America. 
TWENTY-FOUR members of the House of Commons 


are total abstainers. 


Tue bicycles used in the French Army each have an 
electric light which can be turned on or off at will. 


A HEN in Middletown, U.S.A., lately produced two 
ordinary sized eggs joined in Siamese twin fashion. 


THERE are now orders ahead in the shops of Paris 
and London for all the golden hair that can he 
purchased in the next five years. 

Two deaf mutes were recently married in the United 
States by a clergyman who propounded the important 
questions with the aid of a typewriter. 

In France a man can put away his wife if she goes on 
the stage without his consent; in Portugal, if she pub- 
lishes literary work without first asking his permission. 

A ROYAL warrant has recognised the value of short- 
hand for army clerks, and Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons 
have now brought out a phonographic military phrase 
book. 

THE average life of a theatre is twenty-three years. 
From 1861 to 1867 inclusive 187 theatres were rice 
down, and thirteen every year since has been about the 
average. 

Tux London General Omnibus Company has entered 
intu a contract with an American firm for the supply of 
6,000 horses for ‘bus work in the metropolis, which does 
not seem as though they were much afraid of the new 
motor car. 

Froos are best for the table inthe autumn. They are 
then fat and sleek, and there is a peculiar and desirable 
flavour about them at that season not possessed at any 
other. At this season they are quite desirable, and 
form a very clever side-dish at any meal. 

Some of the princi al hotels in New York are having 
“oof gardens” fitted up on their premises. Situated 
at a cool elevation, and with umbrageous surroundings. 
these gardens will, no doubt, form a pleasant and 
popular lounge during the hot summer weather. 


Ir is a peculiarity of Russian railways that their 
atations are generally two miles or more distant from 
the towns and villages which they serve. This is said 
to be on account of the danger of fire, the houses in 
sinall places generally being thatched with straw. 


Tue Empress Josephine was the first to publicly use 
a pocket-handkerchief. Her teeth were bad, and she 
gracefully concealed this defect by holding a costly, 
handkerchief before her lips. The ladies of the Comt 
followed her example, and the custom was thus inaugn- 
rated as a fashion. 


SoME very unique and successful cathode ray 
experiments have recently becn made in Oregon city, 
US.A., by a well-known physician and the superinten- 
dent of an electric company. Experiments were made 
with gold-bearing rock, in which the rays defined free 
gold as plainly as if it lay on the surface of the quartz. 


Tue North Frisians are very unmerciful to people 
who don't marry. One of their legends says that after 
death oll maids are doomed to cut stars out of the sun 
when it has sunk below the horizon, and the ghosts of 
the old bachelors must blow them up in the east, 
running, like lamplighters, all night up and down a 
ladder. 


THE majority of grown people, as well as the 
children, in ancient Rome rarely lighted a candle unless 
at dawn. ‘The bedtime in Rome, Athens, Egypt, and 
other parts of the Mediterranean shore was between 
seven and nine o'clock in the evening, according to the 
season. The Turks go to bed early and get up early to 
this day. 


Some of Great Britain's latest guns will be employed 
for the first time during the autumn campaign in the 
Sondan. They carry a highiiy-e losive sbell ten miles, 
and each shell is capable of disabling 200 of the enemy. 
These guns have such a rapid-fire capacity that before 
the first shell bursts, three others are on their way in 
the samo direction. The Government shell foundry 
has been overwhelmed with orders for the manufacture 
of projectiles, and private contracts for 1,000,000 shells 
have been given out. 

A piscovery has just been made ofa relic, which, 
should it prove genuine, will be a national object of 
veneration to the French. It is the armour given b 
Charles VII. at Bourges to Joan of Arc. He ordered it 
to be made for her during the siege of Orleans. The 
armour bears the arms that Charles VII. granted her, 
matches with the descriptions handed down to us, and 
would be a fit fora girl of 5ft. 3in. It bas long hun 
amongst other suits of armour, and no one suspec' 
that it was Joan of Arc’s coat of mail. 


T hereby corliy that the premium in eg oe of PEARSON’S WEEKLY 
£2,000 RAILWAY INSURANCE has been Fe = to July 25th, 
1896, and that therefore every purchaser of PEARSON'S WEEKLY is 
insured with this ee pas Fatal Railway Accident to the extent 
of TWO THOUSAN. PO INDS, under the conditions named in the 
coupon on page 823, 
General Manager for the a 

Occan Accident and 
Guarantee pepecations A 


PEARSON’S MAGAZINE is amply fulfilling its early promise of keeping well in line with, the best of our monthiles.—G@lasgow Evening Times. 
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THE TRIBUTE OF A MULTITUDE. 


Onuy that the fact was never in need of proof the 
Hheratty of the British public was establi in a very 
remarkable way on Saturday, June 6th, when a collec- 
tion was held in the streets of London on behalf of the 

F.AF. In all 
. £624 16s. 63d. was 
subscribed. Lust 
year on a similar 
occasion the total 
fell short of this 
sum by more than 
£200. This fact is 
str r when it is 
haras i mind that 
ever year the 
number of collec- 
tions held in the 
streets grows with 
or pe rapidity, 
and that one may 
well contemplate 
the time when not 
a single Saturday 
ieee ae is 
not le the occa- 
Gomes Expecariots, sion for an appeal 

of some kind or other to the generosity of the public. 

It is fitting, however, that an appeal on behalf of the 
poorest children of our large towns should be held in the 
streets. On Saturday the sun itself genially afforded a 

ractical illustration of the conditions under which 
resh air is most urgently needed. Sympathy is bom 
of experience—experience, that is to say, suffering. 
And, in fact, the honing pedestrians flowing by every 
outlet into the coun’ elt something that i of the 
burning longing which consumes the little children of 
the streets who, hot, tired, and hungry, can only seek 
refuge from the grilling pavements in crowded and airless 
tenements, and who, when the long day is at last over, 
become shadows of the “ City of Dreadtul Night.” 

From eight o'clock in the morning until late in the 
afternoon the public suffered themeelves to be besieged. 
Every class and every 

were among the 
givers. Rich men with 
their race glasses slung 
across their shoulders, 
r workmen who, 
instead of glasses, had 
baskets of tools, sol- 


diers, sailors, volun- 
teers, city magnates, 


and junior clerks, stal- 
wart policemen, who 
took a sort of proprie- 
tary interest in the 
work, since theirpatron- 
age drew the distinction 
between an organised 


appeal for funds and = - be toile 
mii ine i he gentleman who is as! ‘0 
er om beg ae gontuibate for the twelfth time, 
9 2 


*busmen, even the stokers on the penny steamers who 
came up on deck to get and to give fresh air. 

Tables in the London one a a most 
lonely-looking things in the world. en they are 
sloened with flowers, they wear a look of reckless 
dissipation, as if they had been out all night, and had 
finally given it up and settled down on a doors‘ep. 
Londoners, however, are becoming accustomed to their 
appearance. The moment they see a table they go to 
the nearest shop and get their sovereigns changed into 
silver. They know these tables have F onic rape The 

dians in their turn have boxes. Towards midday 

e pedestrians change their half-crowns to threepenny 
bits. In the afternoon the threepenny bits are con- 
verted into coppers. 
In every thorough- 
fare, at each street 
pore the passers- 

rin: against 
tables That in to 
say they have to give. 


Their ity is 

extraatetaary, ol 
To give, however, 
in this case is al- 
most less generous 
than to receive. In 
London on this 
memorable Satur- 
day there were 
ool- 


* lecting stations — 
that is to say, over 
600 people, many of 
them strangers to 
to the 


Phe Golden Calf. 


little children on whose p 
on Re sacrificed their whole Saturday to standi 
in the streets in order to ewell the total of the F 
Air Fund. To do this is to reach the highest ideal of 
Charity. It is to forget oneself in order that others 
may be remembered, 


ae 


PEAREON'S WEEKLY. 


In this total of £625, by means of which about 16,000 
children will be given a whole day in the country, is 

cluded £95 16s. 11}4 that was collected at the doors 
of the Stock Exchange on the following Monday by 
Mrs. C. Arthur Pearson, assisted by Mrs. Wild, 
Fraser, Miss Ethel Fraser, Miss Marsh, Miss Pe; * 
Miss Murdock, and Miss Hutton. That men should 
stop to give at all in the midst of the stress of 
business is extraordinary; that they should not only 
give, but give so freely, is at once characteristic of the 

irit of the Stock Exchange, and a remarkable 
illustration of the universal interest that the case of 
these poor neglected children arouses. . 

To give some idea of the gigantic dimensions of such 
an undertaking as this strect collection, one may 
mention that an entire restaurant in the Strand was 
chartered to provide tea for the weary collectors, and 
that it was midnight before the work of breaking open 
the boxes and counting their contents was finished. 

Roughly, there was £80 in gold, £210 in copper, and 
£335 in silver. In all, 68,120 coins, 
five hair pins, three buttons, and a 
tin tack. 

Among the largest amounts collec- 
ted were £8 98, 2d. by Miss W. 
Bullen at Cannon Street Station; ¢ 
£8 4s. by Miss K. Burt, whose 
station was outside Devonshire House; 
£8 2s. 93d. by the Misses Briden, 
at Charing Cross terminus; £8 2s. 34d., 
collected at the Avenue Restaur- 
ant, Draper's Gardens; and £7 
12s. 6d. for which the Misses Holter- 
man, who guarded the London Bridge 
approach, were responsible. 

dso in one day were these 
16,000 little children provided for, 
who no doubt will echo the sentiment 
of a member of a little ragged group 
which had formed in a wondering a, man who cere- 
semi-circle round one of the collect- moniously pulls out his 
ing-boxes, as one may see hungry pres sed shen fe 
children with their noses pressed ‘D*t be has no coppers. 
against the window of aconfectioner’s shop, and who 
exclaimed : 

“ Gawd, who'd think that they'd give anything for the 
likes of us!” 

——————_. ge. 
AMERICAN LADIES AS CIGARETTE 
SMOKERS. 


In America ladies are taking kindly to cigarette 
smoking ; but, with characteristic daintiness, they 
demand the smallest and most costly “smoke” to be 
had. The popular form of these daintily got-up 
cigarettes is a “ whiff” of about two inches in length, 
delicately perfumed, and put up in white and gold 


aper. 

e There has been a great sale of these, and an enter- 
prising New York dealer, who has opened a shop solely 
for the sale of ladies’ cigarettes, is doing well with this 
brand alone. As quality and not quantity is the chief 
desideratum. they are not at all cheap, and perhaps the 
fascinating little boxes in which they are put up are 
somewhat extravagant. 

The great objection appears to be the dislike to havin 
the odour of tobacco lingering about afterwards, an 
various devices are adopted to prevent the tobacco from 
touching the lips and the fingers of the fair smoker. 
Indeed, the latest cigarette holder does not allow the 
smoke to enter the mouth at all. 


a Pare 


GENTLE reader, if you havea remarkably strong con- 
stitution you may read the following; but if not, we beg 
of you to pass it over: If a cigar makes a man ill, willa 
cheroot make a Man-illa P 

si oe : 

Mamma (to Edie, aged three anda half years, just 
home from her first morning at the kindergarten) : 
“ Well, Edie, how did you like it?” 

Edie: “I didn’t like it a bit. The teacher put me on 
a chair, and told me to sit there for the present. And I 
sat and sat, and she never gave me the present.” 


dere ee iy !” Sh My duck 
learest !” e: * u e: “ luck ! 
He: “ My pretty. birdie!” Bhe: “M At He: 
PH kitten!” She: “My chickee!” 
Old Gentleman (interrupting brutally): “ Can’t you 
call each other Noah’s Arks, and have done with it?” 


“My dorg kin lick your dorg, Tommy Bodkins.” 
“ He can’t do no such thing, Patsy Macintyre; I ain’t 


got no dorg.” 
“ Well, my pa kin lick yourn.” 
“ Can't neither; ain't got no pa.” 


“ Well, my ma can lick yourn.” 
“ Bet she can’t; ain't got no ma.” 


oy 


* Well, jes’ yer come over here, an’ I'll take that out 
er,” 


WEEK ENDING 
JUNE 27, 1896, 


WHY IT Is, 
“ WHY are women so ial to ribbons P” 
“T don’t know—born way, I stan.” 


i rege ye a 
emda pode that wy nea 
fact aa ee first woman was made, not born.” . 
Mbyte arp Mendy for ibbens chee ene ad 


WAGER OR PUZZLE JUGS, 


PuzzLE jugs were once great favourites in village insig 
They were made at least as early as the seventee:.1; 
century, and at the beaming of the present century 
were still being produced. 

These tantalising yessels, though not always equally 
complex, have generally some feature in common. Jn 
spite of their many spouts, a perforated neck ustally 
prevented the abstraction of their contents in the 
ordinary way. 

But a secret passage for the liquor up the hollow 
handle and through one spout or nozzle afforded the 
means of sucking out the contents. Of course, all 
other ee and a small concealed hole under the top 
of the dle had to be closed by the fingers Judicion:ly 
employed during the imbibing process. 


pee Sei 
HOW TACKS ARE MANUFACTURED, 


eee 

“ WHERE do the pins go to?” is a common saying, 
but when one takes a few notes of the tack industry, 
the question, “ Where do all the tacks go?” seems to ie 
the next thing in order. 

The first tacks were made by hand. The operator 
used a vice and dies. A bit of metal was held with 2 
clamp, and the head was made by atriking a blow with 
ahammer. Later on, machinery began to be used. and 
now metal is fed into an immense apparatus that will 
cut nearly 300 tacks a minute. 

The machinery is automatic; narrow strips of meti:| 
are clipped off, the heads are made by pressure, and it 
literally rains tacks into large boxes placed underneath 
to receive them. They are then poured into a “ rattle,’ 
which is a rapidly revolving cylinder, through which . 
jet of air is forced under high pressure. 

This removes all the dust and loose particles. Blick 
lead is sometimes put in to give them a polish, and then 
they pass on to the sifter, which sorts them and takes 
out the imperfect tacks, leaving the good ones to lv 
passed on and dropped into a box, from which they are 
taken to be packed by quick-fingered girls. A good 
workwoman can pack 1600 pounds of tacks in a dey. 
When one realises that many of these machines are 
going, and that tacks at this rate are being sent out to 
market, the wonder grows—where do all the tacks go to? 


A DECAYING PROFESSION. 


THERE can be no doubt about the fact that the Bar, 
on its present footing in England, is a decayiny yro- 
fession. Year by year the number of namies on ft: 
lists falls off. Fathers are sending their sons into other 
prvdensione, such as es rea OURS ne 

oming correspondi overcrowded. 

The herd times whieh law is going through ire 
becoming generally known. It has been calculated. fer 
instance, that if all the money earned by practi-iny 
barristers were to be divided among all counsel, there 
would be twelve guineas a year for each of them—nct 
very much on which to keep up chambers and the sl:.re 
of a clerk. ; 

Recent legislature, moreover, has had a tendency ‘o 
restrict the employment of counsel. In some of Ld 
bills which have lately been advanced it is eee | 
provided that in certain judicial proceedings no Ps" 
advocate shall be anply ‘ toast 

Bitter is the cry which has gone up from the Coun il 
of the Bar against these things, and especially a ie 
the restriction of the employment of barristers. ; Oa 
not to be supposed, however, that the grow! ne rand 

whemen wil receive much sympathy from the }" o 

hey will be glad enough, in the first place, when t haf 
solicitors cease to inform them that the employment at 
a couple of barristers is absolutely interne to thei: 
cause, and when the cost of four of these gentlemen 
shall be relieved from their shoulders should they lose 
the legal tournament. i ie 

Te again it is well-known that the profession i 
largely represented in the House of Commons, so mic! 
80, 10) pads that it kaa been described as the str 
trade union in the country. This being 50, they she 
be eminently capable of taking care of themselves. ofl 

Centuries of privilege and monopoly, in pee er oA 
with theenormous growth of English trade and indust! 
have given an upp ition to the ig ie : 
advocacy. If, then, these chances have been tin’ 
away, and the Bar in consequence is 9 eae ° 
feasion, it must be largely the fault of the barnste™. 


TO OUR LADY READERS: If you are not already a subscriber to HOME NOTES paper, now is an excellent time to enroll your name. 


Werk ENDING 
JuNE 27, 


SHE THOUGHT IT FLEW. 


Ava emall station in ee poe Scotland a) old 
carrying & cal ,and accompanied by an 
oy ar, evidently ie wife, entered the train. It 
was obrions from their expression of curiosity, mingled 
with anxiety, that this was their first railway joo: 
The train started, and the: both looked eagerly from the 
window, and as the ae increased a look of keener 
anxiety gathered on the old lady's face. . 

‘A few minutes later the train ran on to a long i 
that spanned a valley. With a little shriek the old lady 
clutched her husband's arm and stared with wide open 
eyes at the receding earth. Meanwhile the train sped 
onwards, and was s0on once more on solid earth. The 
old lady was quick to note the change. Her features 
relaxed, and she sank into her seat with the fervent 
exclamation: “Thank goodness, she's lit again.” 


oe Se 
A PRESIDENT’S POWER. 


Tne personal power exercised by the President of the 
United States teach greater than any that may be 
lawfully exercised by the President of the French 
Republic, or by the Queen of England. 

Neither of these functionaries would venture to 
appoint even the magistrate of an inferior court without 
the consent of the minister of justice; and if the 
minister's advice in such a case were not heeded, a 
ministerial crisis, to be settled oly by the vote of 
Parliament, would be involved. 

A President of the U.S. devotes much time to the 
examination of the bills passed by Congress. Reports 
ure sent to him with each bill, recording the deliberations 
in Congress with regard to it, and containing. when 
practicable the facts and data upon which the action of 
Congress was taken. 

The President then makes his decision upon each Dill. 
Such acts as he does not approve he “ vetoes” that is, 
he returns them to Congress with his objections; and 
these acts cannot then become laws except by a 
majority of two-thirds of each House—a majority which 
is obtained only in exceptional cases. 

In the United States, then, what is virtually the final 
fate of every measure adopted by a House chosen by 
univer al suffrage lies in the bands of a functionary 
elected at one remove from the le. 

In France the President is elected by the two Houses 
of Parliament sitting as one body. The French 
President has no such powers as those which we have 
noted as belonging to the President of the United 
States. He promulgates the laws passed by the 
Chambers, but may not veto them. He disposes of the 


SUMMER HEAT AND OBESITY. 


Summer heat, with the out-door enjoyments which come 
in its train, is a source of unmixed delight to all whose 


physical condition is sound. The full feast of pleasure to | 


which hospitable Nature at this season invites mankind is 
not, however, for those whose infirmities forbid them to 


undergo, without serious discomfort, a considerable amount | 


of bodily fatigne. To those in particular who are tho 
victims of excessive corpulence, the arrival of the genial 
summer warmth sérves chiefly as a painful reminder that, 
for them, the delights of long woodland rambles, the climb- 
ing of mountain tops, and all the adventurous ways of 
flood and field are prohibited joys. The palpitating heart, 
the reeling brain, and the possible deadly sunstroke, which 
are the concomitants of obesity, banish all the pleasant 
anticipations which once came with the advent of the glad 
sunmer-tide. How much of this deprivation of enjoyment 
and positive misery is absolutely and casily avoidable may 
he learned by consulting Mr. F. Cecil Russell’s “ Corpulency, 
and the Cure” (256 pages), a little work whose popularity 
1s proved by the fact that its 18th edition has just been 
assued. This fact, too, indicates, in some degree, the wide 
area now covered by Mr. Russell’s wonderful success as an 
expert in the reduction of excessive fat. His process, which 
is absolutely safe and pleasant, is so rapid in its operation 
that any over-corpulent lady or gentleman can easily get 
rid of all unnecessary weight in a very few weeks, so as to 
he able, before the autumn is with us, to enjoy the delightful 
: ‘cling(and the appearance, too) of renewed youth andenergy. 
Mr. Russell makes no mystery of the nature of his curative 
Preparation—apparently miraculous as are its effects in 
simultaneously reducing weight and increasing appetite— 
tLe consequently larger amount of food being consumed 
with impumty. He prints, therefore, his recipe in his 
Pepa suggestive book, which may be obtained post 
z y sending two penny stamps to his offices, Woburn 
Ouse, 27, Store Street, Bedford Square, London, W.C. 


[The following are extracts from leading Journals.] 


“DELIGHTFUL” TREATMENT FOR CURING 
CORPULENCE. 


ing any physical disorder is 20 general! 
“delightial” that the use of this and 


the 
reverse 
simi of 


PEARSON'S WE 


| 
| 


armed forces of the country, but only in harmony with 
the wishes of the ministers, who represent the majority 
in the Chamber of Deputies. He appoints all func- 
tionaries and officers, but only on the representation of 
the different Cabinet Ministers. He appoints these 
Ministers, it is true, but they are not responsible to him, 
but only to the Chambers. 

The President of France is, in fact. chiefly a figure- 
head, or, at the most, a baiance-wheel for the nation, 
performing much the same function as the monarch of | 
a purely constitutional country like England or Italy. 
He is elected for seven years, ut he cannot maintain 
his position against any overwhelmingly hostile senti- 
ment in Parliament. It would not do, however, to 
assume because the President of the United States 
possesses so much greater powers than the President of 
the French Republic, that the United States is u more 
despotic country than France. 

_ Though the personal power of the French President 
is sinall, the authority of the central government itself | 
is much more extended, and much more despotically | 
used, than that of the United States. | 

Many of the institutions of that country are | 
monarchical in origin and in spirit. The central | 
government urrogates to itself powers which in America | 
are exercised by states, counties, cities, and towns. The 
administrative machinery of the smallest French village 
is ect in motion by the government at Paris. 

Though the personal powers of the French President 
are so much less than those of the American President, 
he is paid a much larger salary. He receives £25,000 a | 
year and considerable allowances, and is given the 
palace of the Elysée for a residence. The President of | 
the United States has £10,000 a year, fewer allowances, | 
and the White House. 


————————»toe—__- 


Or No Account.—Friend jat art exhibition): “Is | 
that gentleman an art critic, too” 
Art Critic: * No, he’s only an artist.” 


——~» § =o ___ 


Mamma: “ You know, Johnny, when mamma whips | 
her little boy she does it for his own good.” | 

Johnny: “* Mamma, I wish you didn't think quite so 
much of me.” 


{a___. 


Mrs. ONTUME: “ How do you account for this hair on | 
your coat?” 

Ontume: “It must have come from the barber's boy 
brushing it.” 

Mrs. Ontume : “ But he wouldn't put on a woman's 
long hair.” 

Ontume: “ Yes, he would; I didn't give him a tip.” 


| thousands annually, who havo found in this system of | 


treatment. a safe, rapid, and permanent cure for excessive | 
fatness. This testimony forms in the aggregate, indecd, a 
wonderful record of the rapid reduction of excessive adipose 
tissue, and those who have personal reasons for being | 
interested in the subject should send to the above address 
two penny stamps for a copy (post frec) of Mr. Russell’s 
notably suggestive little Look. “I think the treatment 
most delightful,” writes cne out of a large number of 
equally enthusiastic correspondents, And the expressions | 
* Admirable tonic,” “ Splendid stuff,” “ A delicious beverago, | 
mixed with mineial waters,” are of constant recurrence in 
this singularly interesting correspondence. The dctails - 
given by many of the writers of these letters as to the 
results of the treatment fully justify the use of such 
eulogistic phrases. It must certainly be delightful to 
expericnce the sensation of losing unnccessary and dangerous 
fat by pounds per week, and frequently stones per month, 
and that by the aid of treatment which simultaneously - 
increases the appetite and renders its reasonable indulgence 
innocucus. The experience, too, must be rendered still 
more delightful by the knowledge, which may be gained | 
from a perusal of Mr. Russell's book, that his preparation 
is a pure vegetable product, without any admixture of the 
mineral poisons which are too frequently administered. 
With acandour which also is delightful, Mr. Russell prints | 
in his book the recipe for the preparation. 


THE MISERY OF CORPULENCY. 


A copy has come to hand of the just issued eighteenth 
edition of Mr. F. Cecil Russell’s “ Corpulency, and the Cure” | 
(256 pages), the clever little volume which, more than any- | 
thing else, has brought about a revolution in the treatment | 
of obesity. That tho still larger circulation implied by the | 
issuo of tho new cdition of this Popular work is necessary is 
proved by such a paragraph as the following. It appears 
among the answers to correspondents in the “ Dress and 
Fashion” column of a London Sunday newspaper, with a 
large circulation: “Miserable—A young girl of eighteen 
ought not to have such a large stomach that no dress looks 
wall. Perhaps you require exercise and dieting.” The helpless 
vagueness of this reply to a young girl who is naturally 
“miserable” on account of her unseemly obesity is a 
sufficient evidence that Mr. Russell does well in seeking 
to make known, even more widely than they are at present, 
the simplicity, the efficiency, the rapidity, and the delightful 
surroundings of his treatment for the reduction of super- 
abundant fat. The young girl in question, who might 
exercise and diet herseif for months without any appreciable 
improvement, may easily learn to imitate the example of 
thousands of ladies, of all ages, who, by the use of Mr. 
Russell’s pure vegetable aration, have reduced their 
weight at the rate of pounds per week, and sometimes (but 
only when necessary, for the working of the cure is virtually 
automatic, stopping its effects when the normal limit is 
reached) stones per month. She may acquire this open 
secret—for the author makes no mystery about the in- 
gredients of ‘his reci by sending twopence in gore to 
Mr. Russell’s offices, Woburn House, Store Street, ‘ord 


EKLY, 


| of his collection has « curious history. 


' cise, will find herself being quickly reduced to sha 


‘ discontinuing the treatment. 


—_—— 


THE ODDEST BUSINESS IN THE 
WORLD. 


OnE of the queer occupations of mankind is that of 
dragging for lost anchors. It is carried on in bays and 
rivers, and even in the open sea along the coast. Several 
sloops and schooners are engaged almost exclusively in 
this pursuit. The hunters are as familiar with the 
ground where anchors are to be found as fishermen are 
with the favourite haunts of the living inhabitants of 
the sex. Tke manner of fishing for lost anchors is most 
simple. 

A chain is let down in a loop long enough to drag 
along the bottom, and the vessel goes on her way with 
all hands on board alert for a bite, and a Lite usually ends 
in a catch. The recovered anchors are generally sold 
again at a price of about twopence a pound, which is a 
halfpenny under the market price for new anchors. A 


: big anchor will weigh 6,600 pounds, so that the fisher- 


men make £50 out of it. More often, however, the 
anchors fished up weigh from 1,000 to 2,000 pounds, 
and there is a pretty profit in the busine:s even then. 
——~»J—— 


GREAT PIPE COLLECTORS. 


One of the two greatest pipe collectors who ever 
lived was the Marquis de Watreville, whose smoking- 
room in Paris had the walls covered with costly typ>s, 
some of them worth, it is claimed, as much as £2,000, 
and all arranged with great beauty of design. 

The other was the well-known Captain Bragge, of 
London, whose collection was valued at £100,000, who 
had agents in every part of the known world, and 
whose collection was deemed worthy in 1889 of being 
made a special eshibit during the summer season at the 
Crystal Palace. 

Prince Bismarck isa great pipe collector, and the gem 
Many years 
ago, as Bismarck was strolling in the suburbs of 
Friederichsruhe with his two hounds, he was accosted by 
a Bohemian pedlar and asked to buy a plain meerschaum 
pipe of the type that Bismarck most affected. At 


| first Bismarck declined, but the pedlar claimed for the 


pipe a power of forecast, and told him he would serve 
three Emperors as Minister, and that three important 
changes im his life would be foretold by accidents 


' befalling the pipe. 


Laughing, Bismarck bought the pipe. He has since 
served three Emperors. Two days before tho bistoric 
moment when he was refused an audience the stem of his 
pipe separated and came to pieces. Later he chipped a 
piece from the side of the bow), and within a month ho 


| was practically dismissed by the present Emperor. The 


third sign has yet to come. 


Square, London, W.C., when a copy of the book will be sent 
post free. If she follow his instructions, ‘ Miserable,” 
without any fasting regimen, and without execssive excr- 
pely 
proportions, with an improved appetite, and full liberty to 
gratify it. 


EXTRAORDINARY SUCCESS IN THE TREATMENT 
OF OBESITY. 

Our corpulent readers will be glad to learn how to posi- 
tively lose two stono in about a month with the greatest 
possible benefit in health, strength, and muscle, by a com- 
paratively new system. It is a singular paradox that the 
patient, returning quickly to a healthy state, with increased 


‘activity of brain, digestivo and other organs, naturally 


requires more food than hitherto, yet, notwithstanding this, 
he absolutely loses in weight lb. to 2lb. daily, as tho 
weighing-machine will prove. Thus there is no suggestion 
of starvation. It isan undoubted success, and the author, 
who haa devoted years of study to the subject, guarantecs 
a noticeable reduction within twenty-four hours of com- 
mencing the treatment. This is different with other 


| diseases, for the patient, in some cases, may go for weeks 


without heing able to test whether the physician has rightly 


‘treated him, and may have derived no real or apparent 


improvement in health. Here, we repeat, the author 
guarantccs it in twenty-four hours, the scale to be the 
unerring recorder. The treatment aims at the actual root 
of obesity, so that the superfluous fat docs not return when 
It is perfectly harmless. 
We advise our readers to call the attention of stout friends 
to this, because, sincerely, we think they ought to know. 
For their information we may say that, on sending twopence 
in atamps,a book entitled “ Corpulency, and the Cure” (256 

3), containing a reprint of press notices from some 
ateide of medical and other journals (British and 
foreign) and other interesting particulars, including the 
“recipe,” can be had from Mr. F. C, Russell, Woburn House, 
Store Strect, Bedford Square, London, W.C.— Belfast News 
Letter. 


GOOD NEWS FOR STOUT PERSONS. 


It docs not follow that a person need to be the size of Sir 
John Falstaff to show that he is unhealthily fat. Accordin 
to a person’s height so should his weight correspond, P| 
this standard has been prepared by Mr. F.C. Russell, of 
Woburn House, Store Street, Bedford a London, W.C., 
so that anyone can see at a glance whether or no he is too 
stout. People in the past have been wont to regard fatness 
as constitutional, and something to be laughed at rather 
than to be prescribed for seriously ; but this is evidently 
an error, as persons whose mode of life has caused a certain 
excess of flesh require treating for the cause of that excess, 
not by merely stopping further increase, but by removing 
the cause itself, It is marvellous how this “ Pasteur” and 
“Koch” of English discoverers can actually reduce as 
much as 14Ib. in seven days with a simple herbal remedy. 
His book (256 3 pages) only costs twopence, and he is quite 
willing to affo: information to those sending as ubove. 


It is really well worth reading.—Forget-me-Not. 
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HOME NOTES, 
A PaGE MORE PakTICULARLY FOR LapDIEs. 
IsoBEL will be glad to answer, in thie page, questions of 
general inderast upon matters, so far as space 
permits. Envelopes should be marked Homs Notks. 


a simple and efficacious wash 
For Freckles, rposed of equal quantitice of 
glycerine, rose-water, and lactic acid. 
‘ ° Take a quart of milk, set 
French Milk Soup. it'to bol with an onion 
and a small piece of mace. Thicken this slightly with 
flour, boil and strain, add a beaten egg, a teaspoonful of 
chopped parsley, and serve. ‘i itch tac 
Incombustible Linen, Lines which is dipped 


tungstate of soda, or even common alum, will become 
incombustible, and, therefore, very appropriate for 
fanciful mantel hangings and similar purposes. 

Feed Invalids on Fish, cael gpa | seared 
cooked, it is light and most nutritious. When boiled in 
milk, use the broth thus procured for the white sauce, 
as it contains a good deal of nourishment. 

‘ . ich 3 Hi 

To Relieve a Bunion, which SEE 

aint it constantly with tincture of iodine. Should the 
ts press the seat of pain and cause discomfort, wear 
a felt bunion-plaister. (Reply to VERA.) 


. before purchasing it, for it 
Always Test Fish is ‘ell’ known that stale 
fish will generate a 


ison in the system which may lead 
to serious illness. ere are many ways of testing the 
freshness of fish, but the surest, perhaps, is as follows : 
Make an indention in the fish with the finger, and if it 
remains do not purchase. It is also important to notice 
that the eyes are plump and the gills very red. 


. k f 
To Clean Kid Gloves. Srocg clave ct 


ammonia and half a pint of spirit of turpentine. Either 
put the gloves on your own hands, or on wooden “trees,” 
and apply the mixture with a brush. Then rub the 
gloves with fine pumice-powder. Apply the mixture 
again, this time with a flannel. Repeat the process two 
or three times until clean, and then hang the gloves in 
the air to dry, and to lose the smell of turpentine. 
(Reply to INQUIRER.) ride - 

A Self-raising Flour, fail cxnelient,34, mind 


as follows: Mix five and a half ounces of tartaric acid 
with fifty-six pounds of flour. Let it stand for three 
days, then add four ounces of caster sugar, six ounces 
of bicarbonate of soda, and twelve ounces of salt. Pass 
all through a large sieve, taking care that each 
ingredient is dried and powdered before mixing. This 
flour should be made up with cold water and baked 
immediately, and the result will be light, wholesome 
bread. (Reply to H. Cuirre.) 

take a sponge and a 


To Ease a Headache, basin of water as hot 


as it can be used. Pass the hot wet sponge slowly and 
steadily over the face and forehead for eight or ten 
minutes, keeping the sponge as hot as it can be used. 
By this time the face will seem as if it were parboiled, 
Dry it in a soft towel. Next-bathe the back of the neck 
as you have done the face, carrying the sponge each 
time well up the back of the head. Keep up the 
bathing for some length of time, then, if thirsty, take a 
cooling draught, and lie quietly for half-an-hour to rest. 
If sleep is not likely to visit youn, just lie in the 
darkened room with closed eyes, and try to rest the 


brain. 

Ladies with Untidy Waists, a mane, sp 
waisted bodices and Eton jackets, choosing instead 
gome other style. The basques of coats are now worn 
very short—in fact, coats are 
little more than open-fronted 
bodices. The better plan would, 
therefore, be to adopt the coat 
style. Take, for instance, that 
shown on the left; it could be 
made either to match a skirt, 
and worn as a walking costume, 
or the coat might be fashioned 
in anentirely different material 
a covert coating, or cloth— 
and be used simply as an extra 
Mie 4 for outdoor use. The 
back of this garment (No. 
1801, post free 83d.) fits closely 
to the figure, and the ue 
‘ ‘ isi “por out a good deal. e 
sleeves are only puffed in the u , above the 
elbow, and if a shirt is to be ag iat, be sure 
that in your desire for trimness you do not take too 
large turnings in the lower part, or your coat will not 
slip easily over the shirt cuffs. 


Dissolve Alum to Make Cement 


in on 


lamp tops, and directly it is cold they will be ready for use, | ammonia, or a pinch of 


kled with pinky spots, 

Do not Buy Butter ir that-whick hes anaitky 

appearance. Such butter has not been well washed from 
e buttermilk, and will quickly tarn sour. 


Wrap Discarded Winter Garments 
in two or three thicknesses of ne per; double, and 
carefully sew up the ends, after folding over, so that 
moths cannot penetrate through the seams. 


é . are always best if the basin 
Boiled Puddings ;, rejected for the cooking 


and a cloth used, which should be dipped into boiling 
water and floured before the pudding is put in. When 
tying up the cloth always bear in mind that the pudding 
will swell, and room must be allowed for it to do so. 
Have a pot ready, three parts full of boiling water, and 
with a saucer at the bottom of it, which will prevent the 
padding from sticking to the bottom of the pot. The 
longer all suet puddings boil the nicer they will be. 
N.B.—The water for boiled puddings must be kept at 
boiling point. 

To Improve the Complexion. Ke? 3.bas 


sized oatmeal on the washstand, and squeeze it out in the 
water used for washing the face. Rub good cold cream 
into the face every night and wipe it off the surface with 
a soft rag. Instead of using soap, try the effect of this 
composition : Dissolve two ounces of Venice soap in the 
same quantity of lemon-juice. To these ingredients add 
one ounce of oil of bitter almonds, and the same 
quantity of oil of tartar. Amalgamate the whole 
together till it acquires the consistency of soap and use 
it as such on the face when necessary. (Reply to 
W.E.M.) 

of Home Notes will be the 

The Next Issue Special Double Summer 
Fashion Number. The first fashion artists of the day 
have been working for some time past to secure the 
newest and best designs for reproduction in this 
number. Besides the usual fashion articles there will 
be six full-page fashion illustrations, which will form a 
reliable guide as to what is to be worn during the 
summer. The first chapters of a new and interesting 
serial, entitled “‘ Norah’s Fate,” by Grace Parker, will be 
found, also a short story by that charming writer, Mrs. 
C. H. Gordon. Space will not permit me to tell you all 
about this delightful number. All I can say is, order a 
copy of your ne at once, or you may be dis- 
aennte of getting one. By-the-bye, a paper pattern 
of an open coat is presented with every copy. 

Pickled Labrador Salmon *bould be pre- 
lows: Take a good salmon, cut it across in two or three 
pieces, without splitting it, then wash in plenty of cold 
water. Muke a pickle of salt and water, strong enough 
to float anegg. Place the cold pickle in a stewpan, ata 
the fish to it and allow all to simmer till the bone 
begins to separate from the flesh, the water being care- 
fully skimmed all the while. Place the fish on a board, 
over a tub to drain, and, when cold, pack into a jar or 
tub as closely as possible without breaking into small 
pieces, sprinkle over each layer of fish a small quantity 
of powdered saltpetre, a few bay-leaves, and a little 
salt. Pour over a pickle made of one pint of vinegar, 
one pint and a half of water, two ounces of lump sugar, 
and ten drops of oil of cloves. This pickle may also be 
used for other kinds of fish, which should have been 
previously boiled. 

. . ve up using a 
_ For Economical Frying Fring pan, ond 
just enough fat—either butter, lard, or dripping, to 
cook the food desired. Instead, save up every ecrap of 
fat or dripping that you can for a week or 80, meltin 
it constantly so as to keep it all sweet. When a 
supply is obtained, place it in a saucepan with plenty of 
water, put the cover on and keep boiling for three 
hours, then pour into a large basin and stand till cold. 
For this purpose I should advise those who can afford 
to keep a separate pan for fat, to procure one made of 
stee), which may be obtained at any of our large stores 
for a moderate sum, and which can be kept bright 
inside with very little trouble. After clarifying, the fat 
should be skimmed off the water and melted together, 
so as to form a solid cake. All frying can be aecom- 
plished equally well in deep fat, and, as a rule, much 
tter than in shallow, and the waste is comparatively 
nothing. When the fat is needed for frying, it should 
be put into a stewpan and heated till it throws off a 
blueish smoke, when it will be fit to cook perfectly 
tatoes, fish, and soon. When the Sing is 


fritters, 
finished, have a bowl of lukewarm water ready, strain 
the fat into it, and set till next Skin the solid fat 


off for use, sorePing away any sediment that may be on 
it. When you wish to use the fat for frying again and 
you think it has water in it, place it in the put 
the cover on, and let it cook till the water is evaporated, 
when the fat will be ready for use. 


for fasten- | 
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Warm 
few drops of 


use fine old linen for 
In Severe Iliness, bathing the mouth’ act 
lips, nothing is so soothing, but when you have 
exhausted your supply, use instead a fine sponge. 

Save your Orange Peel, 31 it before as 
in a bag, for it is very refreshing to burn in a nahin, 
In the kitchen, too, dried orange peel is useful fo; 
flavouring puddings and sauces. 

. Warm a pint of milk and dissolve in ; 

Pikelets. one ounce and a half of German ae, 
add a pinch of salt and a sufficient quantity of flour to 
make a light batter. Set this to rise in a warm place 
for a quarter of an hour, then add a teacupful of melted 
butter. Place some iron ri on a hot plate, pour the 
mixture into them, and bake lightly on both sides. 
When required for use, toast on both sides, butter, and 
serve hot. (Reply to HoTEL SACKVILLE.) 

Dissolve 


A Good Paste for Photography. ja? <° 


ounce of hard Lped in three ounces two drachins of 
cold water until quite soft, then heat until melted. Now 
add one ounce six drachms of methylated spirit and 
three drachms of glycerine. This should set tise and 
must be melted on the hob or in hot water foruse. The 
great advantage in this preparation over others is that 
there is no stickiness, nor does it leave a stain. This 
preparation will be found excellent for mounting scrap; 
as well as photographs. (Reply to AMATEUR.) 


‘ from this recipe, and 
Cook Tinned Salmon yt cure yon all he 


delighted with it. Take the fish from the tin, remove tlic 
bones and oil, and flake it in small pieces and place on a 
colander to drain. Place one ounce of butter in a small 
stewpun, heat it and stir in a tablespoonful of flour, and 
cook till smooth, but not brown, add half a pint of milk, 
and stir till it thickens. Season highly with salt and 
cayenne, and the juice of one lemon. Place the flaked 

mon in the sauce, let it get thoroughly hot, and 
serve. Garnish with chopped capers or hard-boiled yolk 


of egg. 
Put one pound of the best loaf 
Cocoanut Ice. sugar, broken into lumps, into 
@ sauce and pour over it half a pint of water. Let 
it stead half-an-hour, and then place it on the fire, and 
allow it to cook five or six minutes. Remove the scum, 
and boil the sugar until it is thick and white, then stir 
into it a quarter of a pound of the white of a cocoauut, 
finely grated. Stir unceasingly until it rises in a mass 
in the pan, then spread it as quickly as possible over 
sheets of paper, which have been dried before the fire. 
Remove the paper before the ice is quite cold, and let it 
dry. 


° r the fruit for 
Bottled Strawberries ite upon ia i, 
bright weather, and while taking off the stalks, handle 
the fruit as little as possible. P the fruit in wide- 
mouthed jars or bottles. Make a syrup of half a pint 
of cold water to every pound of good loaf sugar, buil- 
ing it together for five minutes. When the syrup is 
ool strain it through thick muslin jnto the bottles 
containing the fruit, then cork them tightly. Place 
each jar of fruit and syrup in a large pan, with hay 
between each, and enough cold water to come up to the 
necks of the bottles. Bring the water to the boil, then 
take the pan off the fire and leave till the water is 
perfectly cold. Tie bladder, which has been scalded in 
salt and water, over the corks, and keep all in a cool dry 

lace. This recipe will, I trust, suit your purpose. If 
it should not please you write 
at once, giving me your address, 
so that I can reply by post * 


to save time. (Reply to FRUIT Abel 


Grower, Kent.) 
ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 


Never Bathe the Face While it is 
in hard water. Soften the water with a 
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The Proprietors reserve the right to hold over or suspend the inser : m1 
of any advertisemend without prejudice to other insertions ol Cir’ 
All communications should be addressed to the Advertisement Manager, 
* Pearson's Weekly” Offices, Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


"J sincereLy hope that Mrs. Filmer has abandoned the custom of 
yeping an oil lamp burning in her room of nights. She does not say 
hat the necessity was, but I trust it no longer exists. If possible to 
sid it, no light should burn in a room wher®in people are sleeping. 
1e reasons ought to be plain enough, yet we all need lessons in 
smmon caution. This lady had hers, and was fortunate in coming 
ut of the affair as well as she did. 


Writing about it she says: “It was in the summer of 1886, not 
mg after the death of my husband. I had been used to keeping an 
iI lamp burning in my room for convenience during the night. One 
ight 1 accidentally overturned the lamp, and a blaze ‘eiwilted in an 
stant. Terrified half out of my wits, I sprang from bed, seized the 
arning articles and ran downstairs with them just in time to prevent 
uther disaster. Happily for me I escaped with slight burns, but 
ot from consequences of another kind. « 


“The fright and shock quite prostrated me. Do what I would, 
ter the danger was over, I was unable to banish the subject from my 
houghts. My nerves seemed completely unhinged, and I grew rapidly 
echle, excitable, and debilitated. My appetite failed, and I had no relish 
or my ordinary food. There was a bad taste in my mouth, headache, 
istress after eating, loss of flesh and ambition, with a disposition to 
vorry and fret over things which, when I was well, had no influence 
ith me whatever. I sought to build up my strength with beef 
a and other nutritious and digestible forms of diet, without 
ICCeSS. 

“The doctors whom I consulted said I was suffering from nervous 
ebility and weakness. They gave me prescriptions, which the 
iemist made up for me; but they had no effect, and what I suffered 
have no words to tell you. My health appeared to have been all 
noken up suddenly, as a railway train goes to pieces in a collision. 
fonth after month I struggled with this strange ailment, but could 
roe anes Ba ls 
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Persons subject to eye disorders 
should know that any affliction can 
be cured by Singleton's Golden 
Eye Ointment. but it must be 
Singleton's. Of all Lapel and 
drug stores at @/- pei 
years’ reputation. 
eserve the Eyesight,” a little 
k of value to every family ia 
which there is a case of weak ey=3, 
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address by Stephen Green, 
210, Lambeth Road, 
Leoados. 
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find no remedy to relieve me. Not until January, 1887, did I see my 
way out of the trouble which followed my adventure of that fearful 
night. 


“ At that time (January, 1687) I chanced to come upon a little 
book about Mother Seigel’s Syrup, as a cure for indigestion and 
dyspepsia and the complaints attending it. Letters that were printed 
in that book from others who had been cured by this remedy, gave me 
confidence, and I got a bottle from Mr. J. H. Brown, patent medicine 
dealer, 15, High Street, Margate. After taking it I felt decidedly 
better. I wasuidl eat and digest needed food ; my nerves were more 
under control, and I got better sleep and rest. I will merely add 
that, feeling sure that Mother Seigel’s Syrup was helping me, I 
continued to take it, and eventually recovered my health. For this I 
thank Mother Seigel’s Syrup; and if you think so singular an 
experience as mine would be of interest or use to anyone, you may 
have my consent to publish it. (Signed) (Mrs.) C. L. Fitmer, Thanet 
Cottage, Draper’s Road, Margate, July 24th, 1895.” 


Now I invite the reader’s attention to a double fact: First (as is 
daily shown in these articles), that indigestion will disorder and 
disease the nervous system; and (second) that a violent shock to the 
nervous system will produce indigestion of a profound and intractable 
type. The latter fact is illustrated by the case we are now considering. 
There is no space here to treat of it at length. Let it suffice for the 
present that, either way, the remedy must be addressed to the 
digestion—xot to the nerves. No competent physician treats a 
so-called ‘‘ nervous ” disease as a nervous disease. He seeks for the 
location of the evil force, which is commonly the stomach ; corrects 
that if he can, and leaves the nerves to right themselves as they 
always do. This is what Mother Seigel’s Syrup did for Mrs. Filmer, 
and will do for you, in case (which Providence forbid) you are ever 
overthrown in like manner. 
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ECHOES FROM THE 
SANCTUM, 


W.T. i#H., writin 


from the Hotel Victoria, St. Peters- 
burg, says : “ You would be amused at the interest. that 
the Russian officials took in your issue dated 
May 5th. I received my copy terrilly mutilated, 
the third paragraph on the first page and the whole 
of the war story being completely cut out, besides 
other paragraphs being obliterated. I think you 
might have compassion on your readers out here, and 
send the pages of the story every week inclosed in an 
envelope.’ Iam very sorry to have caused 
the Russian officials so much trouble. In future 
W. T. H. shall have the serial sent to him as he 
‘suggests. 


V. G. T.—You are perfectly right. A game of billiards 
has been played on horseback—that is to say, if you 
call such tomfoolery a game. It was played in New 
York some six or seven years ago by two wealthy 
Americans, the stakes being £1,v00 a side. The 
players held their reins in one hand and their cues in 
the other, and twelve was the largest break made, 

except the break of one of the horses, which got away 

and Terai the head of its rider against the doorpost. 

But this did not count. 


Tire benefit competitions in counection with the F.A.F. 
proved so successful last year that I propose to 
inaugurate a new series. To the reader of P.W., 
then, who sends to this office before June 30th the 
hest verse of four lines on the Fresn AIR FuND, 
will he given a six-guinea silver watch. With each 
attempt one shilling must be inclosed towards the 
F.A.F. Envelopes to be marked “ Benefit.” 


H. B. sends me the following communication : 


Seeing in a recent issue an article on ‘' People who buy Puwn- 
tickets,” I can tell you how my ** Unele *’ can Le even with the 
publican, You are aware that all pawnbroking establi-lments 
hove u jewellery shop. In course of time they have many 
urticles not saleable. To get rid of this they pledge the articles 
with themselves at a profit, and issue tickets with a bogus name 
and address, and give a man commission to sell the tickets, 


mostly to publicans, who, thinking as usual that they aro getting | 


a barya'n, send someone to fetch it out, 


probably finding that 
they have been taken in. . 


PepaGoGuE writes to me on the subject of cigarette 
smoking by boys of quite tender years. It is difficult 
to believe that he has found habitual smokers among 
children of five and seven years. The blame of this 
he lays to the door of the petty peer gery al who sells 
noisume cigarettes at the lively rate of four a penny. 
He suggests that we should take a leaf from the 
Aqiericans’ book, and pass a law prohibiting the sale 
of cigarettes to boys under sixteen years of age. As 
the sale of other forms of poison is restricted, some 
check gs certainly to be put on the dissemination 
of these farthing cigarettes among children. 


Soe weeks ago the question was asked in P.W. “Is 
there any parish with no paupers?” and the corres- 
ndent who answered it quoted, among other 
instances, that of St. Olave, Hart Strcet, in London, 
which he declared, on what appeared good authority, 
had at one time an endowment of £00) per annum 
for the poor, and practically was compelled to import 
the poor in order to disburse the money. Mr. J. 
Paullister Young, however, informs me that this is 
incorrect. and I have to apologise for the misstate- 
ment. At the time when the parish had an income 
applicable for the poor there were, it now seems, 
numerous poor parishioners fully entitled to 
participate, and the sum, which was in reality £800, 
was distributed among thirty-five annuitants. 


I have received a very Ae letter from a corres- 

pondent signing himself “ Veracity”” who writes : 

T hardly knew how to express my pleasure when I found this 
morning that I had won a prize in the Snort Storigs Brain 

masium competition. You will better understand m 

delight when [ tell you that at the moment the money reach 
me [ had not a penny in the world, and had had absolutcly 
aothing to eat for thirty-six hours, and before that not a morsel 
of anything but dry bread for days. 


OUMBERLAND writes: “Will you kindly inform me 
whether I have any claim on the Furness Railwa: 
pompaty? Owing to the late arrival of one of their 
trains the other day at Whitehaven, I missed the 

train for Workington, and consequently arrived at m 

destination too late to enter for an examination which 

I was to attend, and as a consequence I have lost 

£3 58., which would have been returned to me by the 

County Council for travelling expenses, etc., had I 

been examined. It is quite a long time 

since I have had a railway right or wrong brought 
before me by a reader. In this case, however, I am 
afraid that I cannot hold out much hope to my 
correspondent. So far as the legal t of the case 
ts concerned, a train should start and arrive at the 
advertised time, and the railway company is liable 
in default. }.In the event of “Cumberland” bringi 
an action against the Furness Company, they = | 
have to show in defence that reasonable efforte were 
made to comply with the law. To do this ia not 
asually a difficult task. 


THE suggestion has come from a correspondent that 
an interesting article might be prepared from the 
bond fide entries of a humourous nature in the visitors’ 
books of hotela both at home and abroad. A Prize 
of £5 is therefore offered for the best example that is 
sent in before July 3let. The name of the hotel and 
the date of entry must both be given in every case. 


Tue Collecting Competition which closed on June 8th 
brought in nearly £13 for the F.A.F. The winner of 
the first prize (a tweed suit, presented by the Limerick 
Clothing Co.), was W. J. Salisbury Arnwood, Rushey 
Green, Catford, S.E., who collected £4 17s. 10d.; 
second prize (a guinea set of crockery, presented by 
Pearson Pottery Co.), J. K. Smythe, c.o. F. Watts 
and Co., 136, Tottenham Comt Road, W., whose total 
was £3 0s. 6d.; third prize (a cricket bat, presented 
by Messrs. Pilling and Briggs, of Manchester}, A. 
Pomponay, c.o. K. Henri, 24, Osborne Road, Southsea, 
£2 1Us.; fourth prize (a ‘“ Ewbank” carpet sweeper, 
presented by Messrs. Entwistle and Kenyon), J. J. 
Primmer, H.M.S. Inflexible, Portsmouth, £2 10s. 


IMAGINE a correspondent inquiring about the effects of 
frost at this time of year! But it is even more extra- 
ordinary that there should still be anyone labouring 
under the old delusion that it is the thaw and not the 
frost which bursts our pipes. The truth, I must 
therefore repeat, is that while the frost does the 
damage the thaw revéals it. Water, instead of con- 
tracting at a low temperature, expands as it tins 
into ice, and only the strongest pipes can resist the 
pressure. 


Wiri a subzcription of 3s. towards the F.A.F., comes 
the following little letter : 
Dear Epitor,— I om enjoying my holidays very much because 
I can go out into the fields aod woods, and wonld like other 
children to go into th» fields too, som» and Paul are sending 
three shillings to pay for four children. 1 hope they will enjoy 
themselves and it will bea fine day for them. Pony loving friend, 
Witt Roverr. 
I do not know, but I almost think that the little 
children of the slums would, if possible, have even 
more pleasure out of their excursion if they knew that 
it was given to them by children equally small and 
equally delighting in the country as themselves. 


impression. Among the contributions j ; 

of 48, 2d., which f am told by a ope 
has been collected by levying a fine on all wnpar!is 
mentary lan used indoors by members of |,.. 
family. This is a notion which I commen t fii 
attention of other readers. sca 


Amount Previously Acknowledged - 

W. M. B.,2d.; Anon., 108.; R.E. 
friend 18.; Noel and Dennis W. 
Shetficld, 38. 9d. ; G. Webster, 28.; EB. J., E 
Miss Kirkby, 18.60. é Miss Maraland, is.; Self and Wife, 3.1: 
Gd. ; Baynards, ¥. Ide: 


£736 11s, 94 


W., 5d.; Brooka of ‘ 


Mrs. Jreland, 5a. ; B. F 
T. Moore, 4s. 9d Friend, 10s.; KE. B., 28. sd.:' J. yt 
Hughes, tei FA Holme, oe i, Doris v., te teoneie ink 
ee +028. 6d.; Anon. 48.5 ; 
Anon., Is. 7d.:" » Is.; ‘Arthur 3., 78. aed Anon, Hage 
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5a,; Mesars. Cadbu: 
F. W. Eade, 2. 6d 
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Nhe foc : 
td.; A SheMfel ler, 2s. Gd.;"A ron 
4s, Gd.; Swan Lak ian it Wf ‘ it 
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123, 
Collected: 
Result of Street Collection, June 6th, £624 163.6). 
ond Q. B. W. i . B. YM, 2s ad: 
Almond, 4a. 5d. ie Ave Backer, oa. A, Walker, 2 Bialioie 
. Loc 


As a variety in the pencil-case competitions, the task | AAAS S 


set this week is to discover the longest word that can 
be made from letters coming at the commencement 
of lines in this issue reading consecutively downwards. 
Attempts, to be marked * Initial,” must reach this 
office Tuesday, June 30.h. Fifty prizes will be 
awarded. 


V. V. asks: “ Which animal requires the least sleep?” 
Singularly enough, this distinction 
belongs to the elephant. In spite of its size, in 
spite of its capacity for hard work, the elephant 
seldom, if ever, sleeps more than four, or occasionally 
five, hours. For two hours befoe midnight, and 
again for two hours after one o'clock, these niis-born 
mountains sleep. The rest of the night is spent in 
restless movement and in uttering strange gutteral 
sounds, as if complaining of the hardness of the 
earth. and to make sure that their own insomnia 
should not be made unbearable by the knowledge 
that anyone else were sleeping. 


Querist.—Advertisements were published at a much 
earlier date than you seem to suppose. The first to 
appear in an English newspaper was the announce- 
ment of a poem on the death of Oliver Cromwell. I 
have a very fine selection of information of this kind 
on band just now, which may be had at a specially 
reduced rate. Step up gentleman, please! 


G. R. G. asks: “ Are there any ie 9 published at 
sea? ’——-——-——It' seems that there are several. 
Tue City oF RomE Express, which is issued every 
week at the price of sixpence a copy, on board the 
City of Rome, is pecs the best example. This 
paper gives the daily distance travelled, births, deaths, 
and other items of interest, with one or two general 
articles to lighten up its pages. Another paper of 
the same kind is printed on board the —_ 
Pendleton. 


COLLECTING competitions for the F.A.F. appear to be 
popular. A second is therefore aR, To the 
reader of P.W. who succeeds in collecting the largest 
sum before June 30th, a first prize of a Tweed Suit, 
value 40s., given by the Limerick Clothing Company, 
Limerick, will be awarded ; second prize, a Package 
of Pottery, value £1 1s., presented by the Pearson 
Pottery Company, Hanley; third prize, a Guinea 
Cricket Bat, by Messrs. Pilling and Briggs, Man- 
chester; fourth prize a Guinea ae of Cutlery, 

iven by Messrs. W. Rodgers and Co., Cutlery Manu- 
acturera, of Sheffield. 


Ir is a gallant subscription list that I have the pleasure 
of acknowledging this week. My utmost thanks are 
due to m for the spirited way in which they 
are knocking off the total of £4,050, which once 
looked so formidable. Perhaps it will not only be 
wiped away, but exceeded ; possibly instead of 100,000 
we may be able to gon 120,000 or 150,000 little chil- 
dren a holiday this summer. Who knows? An 
account of the special collection in the streets of 
London, by the way, will be found elsewhere in this 


¥ 
Iter, 
Macaulay, 193. ; 
H. J.C. and Friends, 
Mrs. Norman, 8a, 6d.; F. W. Somerford, ta; R. E. (Plymonth 
Ecila, 7a.; Mra. Mackenzie, £1 3s. éd.; R. Wells, £1 1s.: Royal Ma 
H.M.S. Blake, 188.; 3a, 3d.: B. Daren, Ma. ud: 8 


. dd. B. 
K. Henri's Hairdresai 


‘en, Sd: 
Wilson, Is. 6d.; Mra. 
unison, 6s. 2d.: A. W.P., 4. ; 
., H. Evang, 7a. 


i G.E. 
ia, £1 8a. ud; W. W 


. 2 Eimploye 
lewellyn, 12: wo l 
AnnieGhitiy: seid. Grit Mophire bart Neilio and Katie D 
28. ; G. H. Hopkirk, 63,; Neilie and Katie Deli le 
A. E. P: Daisy Ritch‘e, Ba. 8.8. Rivero Lawlor , 


Grand Total (P.W.) - £1,520 13s. 14. 
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POSTAL RATES. 


Sl 


One Year | Half Year 3 Months 


Name of Publication. | 


| 8. D. 8. PD. se 
Pearson’s Week lY..........csssssssee 8 8 44 2 2 
Home Notes ....... 9 8 8 44 2 A 
Short Stories .... 6 6 3 3 1 4 
Isobel’s Home Cookery 6 6 3 3 ! P 
Pearson's Magazine 90 46 ‘ 
MelOdY ..........ccesssenresocscereosnssees 90 4 6 2 
Isobel’s Dressmaking at Home 26 _ ae 
Isobel’s Fashions for Children. 26 — 
ALL POST FREE. 
Offices: Henrietta ay W.C. 
Registered Telegrapnic Addrese— 
. "" « HuMOURSOME, Lonpon.” ‘cas 
Sole Agents in Suny 
meen Mats wesc Boe. artis Colline Street), Bratare 
GEavord Btrest), Adelaide (7, King William Street), Montreal (4, Bea: 
fall Hilt), and Cape Town & Loop Street). 


ore 
P.W. can be obtained in Paris at Neal's Library, 248, Bue Bivoli, an 
Kiosks, 


at the principal — 


cit SS PRE SONNET Cee ee en Eee aS 

=a ies Gcanes Eo, decane oe +3 Weesly 
|, ARTHUR Pearson, at Pearsou's 

a Buildings, Henrietta Strect, London, W.(. 


IF YOU SEE IT IN P.W., IT’S SO. 
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AN ANT STORY, 
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PRETTY ant story comes from C. . A pastry- 
a in that city found his shop invaded ry a colon of 
ants, who feasted nightly on the delicacies — on 
a certain shelf. After oudgelling his brains for some 
time in order to discover a plan for stoppin the depre- 
dations of the active insects, he resolved to lay a streak 
of treacle round the tray eeonpag the coveted food. 
In due time the ante came forth in their hundreds, and 
were led towards the feast by their chief. 

On reaching the line, scouts were sent out to 
survey, aud eventually the “word of command” was 
passed round, and instantly the main body of the ‘ante 
made for a part of the wall where the plaster had been 
lroken by a nail. Here each snatched up a tiny piece 
of movtar and returned to the spot indicated, where 
:heir burdens were deposited upon the molasses. By this 
means, and after an infinite amount of labour, a bridge 
was formed, and the triumphant army marched forward 
to partake of the fruits of victory, the baker meanwhile 
standing by filled with wonder. 


— et te 
A THOUSAND TEAPOTS. 


An English woman, an artist, who spent some years 
in Japan, managed while there to accumulate more than 
u thousand teapots, of which no two had the same 
pattern. There were ise pete and site, blue pots 
and , bi ts, little ones, pots in glaze, in yellows 
and frets, wuld veils and blacks. 

One was like an old man whose head formed the lid, 
and could be set at any angle. Others were in the shape 


of birds, beasts, and fowls, not to mention fish, frogs, a | 


Lectle or two, anda fat, squirmy eel. Buddha even was : 


pressed into service as a model. There were lotus-bud 
pots, and other pots in semblance of a tea-house. 

One huge culdron-like affair held three gallons, and 
at least a dozen specimens would not have contained a 


thimbleful. Among these were several swans, all true | 


to life, correct to the last curl of neck and feather, und 
of a size to be hidden in the palm of your hand. 
As to material, there were inlaid silver, hammered 


copper, iron most exquisitely wrought, silver-gilt alloys, : 
pottery. It was, ; 
in fact, a liberal education in teapots to run an eye over . 


and all the myriad sorts of Japanese 


the ranks of them. 

Several specimens had cost nearly £20 each ; yet such 
is the cheapness of artistic handicraft in the Far East 
that many of the others had been bought for a few 
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COULDN’T BE DONE. 


DvuRING a rehearsal at a country theatre some years 
ago, the stage manager, in looking ‘over what would be 
required for the pla , discovered that he would need 
six cigars each night for a part played by himself, which 
fact he communicated to the property man. 

_ What?” cried the economical property man, “six a 
night! Why, that will be three shillings a week!” 

“Eh!” pores the stage stkna pee Eoerined at the 
Rrogpest of having to smoke the inferior weed. ‘“ You 

ont mean to say you are going to give me penny 
one Well ta. d th 

“Well,” stammered the property man, “upon m 
word, sir, I cun't get them iy dhenpen” ‘ of 


eee ier 
MODERN PRIMER. 


“Do you see the man?” 

“ Yes, I see the man; he is in yonder doorway.” 

“Is the man dead? ” 

“No, the man is not dead ; the man is asleep.” 

“Is not the man afraid to sleep in the doorway ?” 

“No, the man is not afraid to sleep in the doorway ; 
the man knows he is safer when asleep.” 

“ When will the man awaken?” 

“The man will awaken at five in the morning.” 

“ Will not the man take cold?” 

“No, the man will not take cold.” 

“Why will not the man take cold?” 

“ Because the man is used to sleeping in the doorway.” 

“Who is the man?” 

“The man is a policeman.” 


| 
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PEDLARS OF IDEAS. 
| THERE are several men in London who make a fairly 
i good living by marketing ideas—that is their business, 
in fact. For instance, a man opens a new restaurant. 
The idea merchant goes into the place and says: “ Why 
| not put up a eign that you'll give a free dinner to every 
; red-headed man? It would cause talk.” 
If the restaurant owner adopts the suggestion, the 
“idea” man expects to be paid for it. 


, and startlin 
‘ be a good catch line?” 


Day after day he watches other people’s business, and 


At the big shops he drops in and confides new | 
schemes for advertising. He goes to 
| the theatrical manager and says: ‘‘ Here, wouldn’t that 
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HE MADE ALLOWANCE. 


A FRENCH joumal reports the case of a man who 
entered a coffee-house and sat down near a customer 
who was reading the morning newspaper, which belonged 
to the establishment. 

“ After you with the paper, if you please,” said the 
newcomer. 

The other man nodded assent, and went on reading, 
but at the end of half-an-hour had hardly finished the 
first column. Just as the waiting customer was about 
making a second and, perhaps, impatient application. 
he noticed that the reader had lost one of his organs of 
sight. His resentment vanished. 

“Ab,” said he in a low voice,“ I am not surprised. 
The poor man has ouly one eye, and has to read every- 
thing twice over.” 


—_————2 §- —___—__ 
A NOBLE SURGEON. 


A ceRTAIN London Hospital has on its staff of 
i aera one man, at least, whose heroism has been 
lemonstrated, and his corpse-like pallor and faltering 
rit, although he is in his prime, bear daily witness to 
this fact. 

“It happened ten years ago,” said one of the hospital 
clerks in telling the story, “ just after the doctor became 
a visiting surgeon here. A woman was brought in suffer- 
ing witha cancerous growth that must in the end prove 
fatal. The house-surgeon in charge, a young man, 
| advised an immediate operation, and he and his assis- 
tants were in the midst of it when the visiting surgeon 
arrived. 

“A student was handling the knife, and had laid bare 
the life-destroying cause. 

“* Careful! careful!’ exclaimed the visitin: 
xs the student dexterously cut the fleah. 
that artery she may die under the knife.’ 

“The warning came late; tle knife had slit the 
artery and the blood leaped into the wound. 

“The visiting surgeon had a small cut on his fore- 
finger. To seize the artery so as to stop the flow of 
blood would necessarily bring the cut in contact with 
the bacilli of cancer—a moment's delay on the other 
hand meant, perhaps, the woman's death. 

“ Without a instant’s hesitation the surgeon’s trained 
fingers had gripped the artery, which he held firmly 
until it could be ligatured. 

“It prolonged the woman's life a few months,” 


surgeon, 
‘If you sever 


pence. Altogether the assemblage was reckoned to be | is well 
worth £1,000. 


£100 IN PRIZES. 
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‘REAL IRISH TWEED” 


Trousers, 9/6, Carriage Paid. 


offer the following Prizes, viz.: 


£30 
£25 
£15 
£10 


And Four Prizes 
of £5 each, 


oe Who, during the month commencing 20th July and ending 
il August (both days inclusive), sell the largest number of my now 
Cbrated “Real Irish Tweed ” Trousers, 9/6, Carriage Paid. I 
ena all Pure Wool, Fast Colours, and Shrunk, also Fit and Finish. 

For Wear, strength and appearance they are unequalled. If after 
Ronable trial wear is not satisfactory, I undertake to supply a New 
it PREE. I make this bona-fide offer with the object of having 
d Goods introduced all over the country, as I have invariably found 


t those who once bought these Goods were certain to repeat 
Orders, . 


Pam — 


IRISH 
wy 


1st Prize 

2nd Prize 
A Srd Prize 
j 4th Prize 


iy¥ 


” Termes, Conditions, Patterns, Self-Measurement Forms, 
&c., apply before 15th July to 


DAVID TOWELL, 
OYAL AVENUE, BELFAST, AN 
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continued the narrator, “but the poison got into the 


aid for it, because after all, there is nothing | doctor's system, and he lay at the point of death for 
| more valuable than ideas of the right kind. 


weeks.” 
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IR YOU COUGH 


Ey 
TAKE 


GERAUDEL’S 


PASTILLES. 
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HAVE YOU A POST-CARD ? 


Hf not, please obtain one, and send it to the 


PEARSON POTTERY COMPANY, 


EXANI.EY, 


with your name and address on the back, and you will receive by next post full particulars of the most wonderful 
package of crockery the world has ever seen, 


100 PIECES 
FOR £1 1s. 


A Dinner Service of 50 pieces 


This is the pattern 
of the 
DINNER SERVICE. 
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teed to lhe worth the gain THOUSANDS 
or a ieieeea tulabed fa a SOLD ALL OVER 
Mikeneoden. THE WORLD. 


Post-cards and Letts to be addressed to the 
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SUPPLEMENT To 1 


THE 


WINGED MEN OF MARS. 
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S everyone of average information knows, our 
nearest planetary neighbour of any impor- 
tance in the Solar stem is the fiery- 
coloured little orb wliieh the ancients appro- 
i priately nained after the god of war. This 

being the case, it was only natural that speculations 

us to its constitution, its physical attributes, its 
appearance and vital possibilities should have been far 
more rife than with regard to the corresponding 
possibilities of any other planet. Now, thanks not only 


to the wonderful development of astronomical methods, | 


but also to an equally striking progress in the art and 
science of optics, nearly all of these speculations have 
been reduced to practicil certainties. ehave weighed 
Mars as we have weighed the earth; we know the 
density of its atmosphere, how much a body of known 
weight here will weigh on the surface cf the sister, cr 
rather brother, planet, and the distribution of land and 
water over its surface. 

Indeed, in one respect, we know even more about 
Mars than we do about the earth, for we have seen both 
his poles, and noted the increase and decrease of his 
northern and southern ice-caps, while no man can yet 
say with certainty of A eles that he has seen even one of 
the terrestial poles. It may be said, therefore, that only 
one of the great questions with regard to our rubicund 
planetary brother has been left unanswered, and that is 
the one which concerns his vital possibilities. In other 
words—is Mara inhabited, and if so, by what kind of 
beings? is the question which intelligent curiosity still 
asks in vain. 

Naturally there have been all sorts of speculationg 
upon this, one of the most interesting problems pre- 
sented to us by the phenomena of the outside universe. 
All sorts of theories and projects have been started from 
telegraphing along the rays of light across a gulf of 
some one hundred and thirty-six million miles of space, 
to installing a complicated system of electric-lighted 
geometrical figures about the Desert of Sahara, with a 
view to finding out the answer on the supposition that 
the Martians would understand our telegraphy by some 
sort of intuition and reply in like manner and 
language. 

Recently, however, the problem has heen approached 
from an entirely different and, it may at once be said, a 
more rational standpoint by one of the most eminent of 
living astronomers, M. Camille Flammarion, than whom 
no merely terrestrial person hus a better right to speak 
with authority on Martian matters. : 

He has approached the question from two points of 
view, that of physical conditions and that of the now 

ractically established doctrine of the survival of the 
Fittest, In other words, he has asked himself two 

uestions : What are the known physical conditions of 
Mars? and What species of living being would be most 
likely to survive and come to the top through ages of 
existence among them ? 

He takes the physical conditions first, and shows that 
they are as follows. In the first place, an object weigh- 
ing a thousand pounds on the earth would weigh but 
three hundred and seventy-six pounds on the ‘ace of 
Mars. Secondly, while the earth has about one 
land to three parts water, Mars has about half and ; 
Thirdly, the land and water are much more equally 
distributed on Mars than here. Fourthly, Mars is a 
much older planet than the earth, and hence its 
inhabitants, if any, have had a longer time to develop 
towards perfect suitability to their environmente than 
the terrestial families. 

Now, in view of these conditions, what kind of creature 
is most likely to cosuny that supreme place in the vital 
economy of Mars that man occupies in that of the planet 
Terra? His answer has been embodied by the imagina- 
tive genius of the artist, who is responsible for the 
accompanying illustration. 

Out of the three broad divisions of lying beings as 
known to us, the aquatic, the terrestial, and the erial— 


development of the last. 

The parallel arrangement of land and water on Mars 

uts the fish out of court; its sphere of life is confined ; 
it cannot cross the land, and is chained forever to its 
own vital medium. So, too, the land animal cannot of 
! itself crors the broad stretches of water which cut the 
| planet up into continental strips. The supremacy is, 
| therefore, left to the winged creature that can cross 
| land and sea with equal facility, and so avail itself of 
most of the resources of the planet. 

But here there comes in a most natural and, at first 
sight, very eee objection. We have winged 
creatures in plenty on the earth. Why have they not 
taken the first place in the race of life and come out on 
top in the struggle for existence ? 

The answer is as simple as it is conclusive. The 
attraction of terrestial gravitation is to Martian nearly 
as three to one, hence the physical labour required from 
the winged inhabitants of our atmosphere has absorbed 
by far the greater es of their energies as a species in 
the development of enormous muscular power in pro- 
portion to body weight. 

But in the atmosphere of Mars one-third of this 
energy would suffice for the purposes of aviation. 
What, then, will have most rely become of the 
halance of potential energy available for use in the 
struggle for supremacy? Every analogy presented by 
terrestial life points to the correctness of the answer : 
Development of cerebal tissue, and, therefore, of intelli- 
gence. 

From this point it is but a step to the deduction that 
the ruling race of living beings in Mars is composed of 
creatures er the physical qualities of the bird 
with the inteliectual qualities of man. 

Granted what has gone before, it may also be fairly 
assumed that, even as most terrestial birds can walk as 
well as fly, so the most highly developed inhabitants of 
Mars can live a terrestial as well as an aerial life, even as 
could those strange beings described in the “ Marvellous 
Adventures of Peter Wilkins in the Land of the 
Swangeantines,” which, by-the-way, anticipated by 
nearly a hundred and fifty years the learned deductions 
of the great French astronomer. 

Granted, too, as we must do, that the course of special 
development in the fight for the survival of the fittest 
has endured many thousands of years longer on Mars 
than it has done on the earth, all speculation as to the 
mental and moral characteristics of the dominant beings 
of our brother planet must, in the nature of the case, 
hover between vagueness and extravagance. 

Yet a few may not, perhaps, be out of place, especially 
x view of the fact that no one is qualified to contradict 

em. 

In the first place, for instance, it is very unlikely that 
the highly intellectual Martians have not long a: 
discovered the brutal seepicity of warfare. No doubt 
they once fought with the same savage ferocity and 
calculating cruelty as the so-called superior beings of 
earth do, and certainly their combats must ate Oia 
about as fearsome as they would be picturesque, 
although I must admit that the illustration would 
rather suggest battles resembling cock fights multiplied 
by many thousands. 

As regards the ible politics of the Martian bird- 
men, it is most ike! that they may be classed with 
the snakes of Iceland—an island which, as everybody 
knows, has no snakes, for it is impossible to believe 
that beings who have risen superior to the brutalities 
of war could still be amused by the absurdities and 
bit cee of politics. 

to commerce, there can be but little doubt that it 
is carfied on by means of mechanical imitations of the 
bird-men, since the very conditions which led to their 
own supremacy would make the realisation of our own 
dream of aerial navigation of almost elementary ease. 
Possibly they have some form of monetary exc F 


| the fish, the animal, and the bird—he selects a high 
| 
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they may even be an intellectual specie of Li-mctaltis{ 

In this case our artist is somewhat at fault, sine» |. 
has omitted the clothes, for has not the Sage of Chel. 
already proved to demonstration that money Without 
pockets is an absurdity ? - 

‘And lastly, as regards the widest and most iny 
all fields of human, and possibly also of Lird 
 eoree pe that of love. Who on lovkine at the 
illustration could not instantly picture the lint 
superhuman adaptability of the Martian lover for fy; 0. 
making? In the first place he could walk, or ty. cris 
in arm five times at once with the object of his aj... 
tions. , 

With a little practice, too, he might possibly ot five 
arms round her waist at once provided always that sho. 
as no doubt she would, folded her wings to allow ¢] 
to get there. 

hen again when the pleasures of an earthly stroll 
cloyed, or the possibly imperfectly developed lees of thw 
loving pair ie tired, all they would have to do won'd 
be to spread their wings, entwine their five hauls, + 
five and twenty fingers, in an ecstatic clasp take 1 few 
little skips along the ground or a good take-off fro a 
rock, and continne their courtship in the clouds. 

The rapture of the terrestial | da: stroll by moon. 
light would be as nothing, great and all as it is, to the 
moonlight flights of a Martian engaged couple. for 
Mars has two moons and much fewer clouds than we 
have. Added to this, since the Martian year is twice 1s 
long as ours, it is only reasonable to suppose that there 
would be at least twice as many moonlight nights avail. 
able for the purpose. 

Only one sinister supposition comes in to mar tha 
heauty and the poetic perfection of this pictures ju 
speculation. If the Martian young lady got angry she 
would find herself in possession of ten times the 
scratching power of her terrestial sister, but this, 
granted our first supposition, may after all be dismiss 
ius improbable. If the Martian men have become to. 
sensible to use the lethal weapons of warfare we inay 
both reasonably and willingly suppose that the Martian 
female, advanced and all as she must be, has attained to 
too wide a knowledge of the fitness of things to use her 
nails, if she has any, for any more serious purpose thin 
untying the knots in her husband's shoe-laces—althouzh 
of course it is highly probable that the Martian man. if 
he ever used them, has left such barbarous contrivanees 
a million or so years behind him. 
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POLICEMEN AS MODELS. 


Puit May seldom lets slip a chance to pliy a 
practical joke. Not long ago he needed a policeman for 
a model. He went out into the street and accosted the 
first one he met, saying who he was and what he wanted. 
“ Come to my house at noon to-morrow,” said Phil May, 
and he gave the man his address. . 

Then he walked on a couple of streets farther until 
he met another bobby. This one was also williny to 

, and he was likewise told to apne at noon of the 
Folioning day. The artist wandered about London for 
several hours making appointments with policemen. 

The next day at noon there was an entire platoon of 
police in front of Phil May's residence. A crowd 
collected, and the reason for such an array was freely 
discussed. Some asserted that a den of anarchists hal 
been discovered, and was about to be raided; others 
hinted at a murder or at some other mystery. 

A few minutes after twelve o'clock Phil May came to 
the door and invited all the policemen into his garden. 
There he lined them up and inspected them. He picke'l 
out the man most suitable for his purposes, then handet 
to each of the others an envelope containing the regu: 
tion fee for a sitting, and dismissed them. 


———— 


THERE is much in life we should like to see changed. 
among other things a bad sovereign now im our pow 
session. 
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Haze.: “Sandstone has asked me to lend him ts, 
and I don’t know whether to do it or not. Would you? : 

Nutte (earnestly): “I would, old man. He invitee 
me to dine with him this evening.” 


—o 


Jounny : “Please, father, let me have a sixpence tv 
give to a poor, lame man.” ay 

Father: “Who is the poor, lame man, Johnny: F 

Johnny: “ Er—well, Father, he happens to be the 
doorkeeper at the circus.” 


a Pe : 
“Have you any friends in school of your own 51’° 
Jobnny ?” : s 
. bd Rey's thes ely kind I have. 
“ ¢ » i 
“ I've licked all of ’em littler'n mé, and been licked hy 
all of ‘em that’s bigger.” 


“ : 
“Wat do you think of the New Woman, Mr. 


Marley?’ ware 
“T the bold, shrieking creature, Miss Stub's 
How detest ewooter me more lovable is the gentle and 
meee Old Woman like you, whoee—— 
re ~T iia 


“ Whosee—eh? Oh, Scott!” 
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or HERBS. 
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Send Nine Stamps for SAMPLE BOTTLE. 
Enough to make 8 Gallons. 


PRIME NON-INTOXICATING BEER. 


The Finest Beverage 
in the World. 


Late Hours, Fagged, Unnatural Excitemcut, Breathing 
Impure Air, Too Rich Food, Alcoholic Drink, Gouty, Rheumatic 
and other Blood Poisons, Fevers, Feverish Colds, with High, 
Temperature and Quick Pulse, Throat Irritation, Influenza, 
Sleeplessness, Worry, Biliousness, Sick Headache, Skin Eruptions 
Pimples on the Face, Want cf Appetite, Sourress of Stomach, &e. 


Use ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ 


Ir 18 Preasant, Sootwine, CocuinG, HEALTH-GIVING, REFRESHING, AND 
Isvicoratinc. Wo Family should be without it. 


It Prevents Diarrhoea, and Removes it in the Early Stages. 


From the late Rev. J. W. Neil, Holy Trinity Church, North Shields.— Drar Sin,— 
As an illustration of the beneficial effects of ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT,’ I kave no hesitation 
im giving the particulars of the case of one of my friends. Sluggish action of the Liver and 
Bilious Headache affected him, so he was obliged to live upon only a few articles of diet, and to 
be mest sparing in their use. This did nothing in effecting a cure, altheugh persevered in for 
twenty-five years, and also consulting eminent members of the faculty. By the use of your 
‘FRUIT SALT’ he now enjoys the vigorous health hoe so long coveted; he has never had a 
Headache or Constipation since he commenced to use it, about six months age, and can partake 
of his food to the great satisfaction of himself and friends. There are others to whom your 
remedy has been so beneficial in various complaints, that you may well extend its use pro bono 
publico. 1 find it makes a very refreshing and invigorating drink. 
“T remain, dear Sir, yours faithfully, J. W. Nerv.” 


GMALL-POX, SCARLET FEVER, PYZMIA, ERYSIPELAS, MEASLES, GAN. 

GRENE, and almcst every mentionable Disease. “I havo been a nurse for upwards of ten 
years, and in that time have nursed cases of scarlet fever, pyemia, erysipelas, measles, gangrene, 
cancer, and almost every mentionable disease. During the whole time I have not been ill myself 
for a single day, and this I attribute in a great measure to the use of ENO’S ‘ FRUIT SALT,’ 
which has kept my blood in a pure state. I recommend it to all my patients during convales- 
cence. Its value as a means of health cannot be over-estimated. 

“A ProressionaL Nurse (Qualified).” 


The value of ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ cannot be told. 
Its success in Europe, Asia, Africa, America, Australia, and New Zealund proves it. THE BEST DRINK TO TAKE 


THERE I8 NO DOUBT THAT wh it has b f isease it 
has in inonmgrabie lestenoen FRRVENERD what woul ciherwise lave vera A SERIOUS WITH YOUR MEALS. 
ILLNESS. The effect of ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT,’ on a disordered and feverish condition of 

the system is MARVELLOUS. INVENTORS AND MANUFACTURERS: 


CAUTION. —Evsamine cach Bottle, aud eee the Capsule is marked ENO'S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ Without it you have 


Lieu imposed wyon by a WORTHLESS and occasionally poisonous imitation, PREPARED ONLY AT NEWB ALL & M ASON TTINGH AN 
ENO’'S ‘FRUIT SALT’ Works, London, S.E., by J. C. Eno’s Patent. ] NO s 
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GRAND PIONEER REDUCTION SALE. MONSTER GIFTS. 


By Mewrs. F Hodgson & Son, the well- c 1 take ight of this ad \- Pi ‘ 

uv" Buer-ominent the Queonre Royal Kouchetl Pradgutial, Lelipse: and Alarm Carpersint Hearthruge, se. [OI IMPORTANT NOTICE.—Messrs. GRAHAM & CO. intend to present their customers 
. ‘mazingly interesting, instructive, and detatied Grand Reduction Catalogue pust fee, if, whcn writing, you mention with a Monster Parcel as a means of advertising their celebrated 
REMARKS. salon g 


rE neuseh daa GR ie TSE FE, Hee wiE sae IE GYPTIAN GOLD JEWELLERY 
EXTRAORDINARY REDUCTIONS. FOR THE SMALI. SUM OF @s. Ga. WE WILL SEND AS FOLLOWS: 


( 50 “a Fe Nh ff 0 ed T ; ; : , 
One Geut’s Egyptian Gold Albert, or oue Lady’s Egyptian Gold Albert ve OUr price 
1 3000 ALARIV CA Fe E Ss i | Que Seal or Locket for Chain..." ... se OUY price 


= One Gent's Carbon Diamond Ring, or one Lady’s 5-Sione Diamond Rin: we OUP price 
BASE) PRICE Tirta diguitt Gaee ee Semeevetade ee ee er reansox's BALE ERICH One Gent's Carbon Diamond Scarfpin, or one Litdy's Fashionable Brooch — .,,. our price i 
WEEKLY only. We will Forward Direct from the Looms to Any Oue Pair of Cuff Links, or one Curbon Diamond Bracelet i zm oe ourprice 23, 6 
gadress, on Receipt or Amount, a Genuine Wovon, Seamless. —-— , 
FRE Chet, Ene en nt eyed nd rtt Tota mrs bes 
. tal ir - o m, er n 
Art Colours, large enough w onver any ordinary-sited room, as an edvertisa- In addition to above Every Purchaser will be Presented Free of Charge 
ment for our gocds, thus naving any ‘Middle Profits, Remember thse are with one of our handsome 
$ wares. not ee ee axe miata of s msraviel alincet equal fo os ~o a 
‘housands these ‘arpe <8 ave atready nm sold at 
EACH. Double abors Prices. A Bug -ent with Carpet, 10. extra. EACH. re ES Ww LES es S WV ATTCHEH Ss e 
ze SPECIAL OFFER._TWO CARPETS AND TWO RUGS. - = 7s. 34. Usually sold at Hualf-a-Guinea. 
9 PEARAOR's WEEKLY” CARPET COUPON 276-06. pivgive unequalied in the Annals of Advertising. Aa @ favour, NOT A TOY Read what is said by those who have Purchased, 
“nreccipt of this Coupon and P.0.0. or stamps for amount, we SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
Fearut-tee to rend goods 7 ; ; we COULD NOT GET BETTER FOR £20. 
tw United Kingdom, Cash returned te Rati aoe are OF Do not Miss this Opportunity. It May Not Occur Again. = “High Street, Sowstou, Cambs., April 13th, 1896, 
(8 
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igned} ¥. HODGSON & BON. All Ordere despatched same day ip rotation as they arrive by post, “Dear Sins,—I thought I would write a few lines to you in recom. 


mendation cf your presentation Keyless Watch [had two years ago, 
the ¢th of last December. It has beena sytcamlid timekeeper, and is 
going well now. It has been the talk of the villmge. If I had 
given (20 for one it could not have kept better time, T have done the 
best I could for you in recommending your articles, Thisis not a 
muke-up, it is the trnth.— Believe me, yours sin.ercly, 

“Myr. PF. W. EVERARD.” 


EQUALU TO A FPIVE-“UINEA WATCH. 
“¢ Rose Cottaze, Huminerwood, Near East Griusteul, May oth, 1896, 
“Dear Sing,—I received the jewellery and witch on Saturday, and 
Tam delighted withit all. The watch, Tain sur-, is worth the money. 
It keeps time well with my tive guinea woteh I shail take care of 
your eatalosue, so that when f want anything © -o Tew send to you 
Yours, “ROBERT A, STEWART.” 
WAN?7S A SECOND PARUEL. 
* Lowick-by-Beule, Northi:nterkind, August 17th. 
“GFNTLEMEN,—Received to-d ul parcel of Jewellery, 
with which we are immensely yp © really wonder how you 
can do it. The watch itself is worth pi han the money charged 
for the whole. Mauy thanks for punctua‘ity.—Very truly yours, 
“WILLIAM McISAAC,* 
GOES BETTER THAN HIS £15 WATCH. 


_ Chequesand P.O.'s payabie to— 


F. HODGSON & SON, *""Ecsszz"" WOODSLEY ROAD, LEEDS, 


Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ ECLIPSE, LEEDS.” Telephone No, 348. 


* Regd.” 


j y . j : “1, North Street, St. Peters, Tuabridca Wells. 
y UL SS Z hy “ GENTLEMEN,—Some ‘few weeks hice [ seatta ye an for the 
i, AS jewellery and advertised watch, of which [ ; the Watch 

eae = —<ss is a beautiful timeist. IT must admit, in better than m: 

= £15 gold witch ; aud for the jewellery it i alue. I thin 
BIS GUURAWERED. no meme || Jokme nme deem ee, ions Ser ty Ths, nate Bes 
. CORRECT TIME, my friends, and thoy were astonisin i. ea udd this to your 
Any Watch not received in yoing order testimemats aft it will be of amg servi i ) cntlemen, yours 

AS SUPPLIED TO will be eechanged, faithfully, ee “eT LWES U, RHODES." 
+ Every Watch is Carefully Examined, Timed, and Guarantesl a Correct Timekeeper. Ca!! and see them. 
ey s edo thiy to save the cuormous cost of advertising, preferriiy to vive our customers the benctit, Ag we lose 
[es U je ULL. money on each parcel we cannot supply more than two parcels to one person. If you camnet cull, set a POs 

Itany dificulty be Mt oncesand send for this WOMMONEY RETURNED IF NOT. 43 REPRESENTED 

Please Write, pend experienced in obtaining ‘“ HOVIS,” or if what is supplied as ‘‘ HOVIS”’ is not satisfactory, NOTE.—The entire 1 will be sent f a . i , 
i Coe? ‘or 6s. 6a. (post free istered 7s.). Each customer will receive 

8 FITTON & SON. “MILLERS MACCLESFIELD gratis one of our HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES. Do sure aid cail or sent today for the 
° 
“Bakers ’ ’ : Gs. 6d. MONSTER PRESENT EL ‘ssiuciex HANDSOME KEYLESS WATCH. 
recommending any other Bread in the place of ‘ HOVIS’ do so for their own profit. Beware,” ae 5 NTATION PARCEL '*tie 0 : 


64. and 1s. Samples on Receipt of Stamps. E.GRAHAM & CO., 277, Strand, London, W.C. 
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A LONG FAREWELL. 


FRENCH politeness stands its possessor in good stead 
on all sorts of occasions. A Frenchman who was staying 
at a hotel in Edinburgh asked at the cashier's desk for 
his bill, and was astonished to find it so large. 

He felt that he had been plundered, but he paid the 
bill and asked to see the proprietor. The landlord came 
down in response to the call, beaming with smiles. The 
Frenchman rushed up to him, exclaiming : 

“ Ah, let me embrace you. Let me kees you ; 

“But why do you want to embrace me, sirP I don't 
understand.” 

“ Ah, saire, but look at this Dill.” 

“Your bill? Yes, but what of it?” . ; 

“ Vot of it 2 Why, it mean zat I s’all nevaire, nevaire 
see you again, saire.” 

a ae 


MAN IN SHEEP’S CLOTHING. 


Zs0p’s fuble of the ass who clothed himself in the 
lion’s skin so that he might go into the conclave of 
beasts with fitting éclat was evidently read to some 
purpose by a Parisian thief who presumably had a 
classical education. 

He procured a sheepskin, and, wrapping it nicely 
about him, crawled into one of the slaughter-houses. 
Some policemen who were on guard were astounded to 
see a sheep endeavouring to gain admittance to this 
place, and they observed the creature closely. They 
were rewarded very soon by the appearance of a man’s 
hand under the fleece. 

This interested them so greatly that they carefully 
followed the sham animal and saw him stop at the pen 
that inclosed the real article and pick out two of the 
fattest of the flock. Still keeping on his disguise, the 
thief was about to make off with his prey when the 
officera stepped up and took away the fleece. 

At the police-station the man said that he had carried 
on this unique occupation for quite a little time, and 
made a good thing out of it by selling the meat to various 
butchers. 


pes 
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HOW BELLS ARE CAST. 


Or the many places where bell foundries have been 
established, scarcely one is more famous than the little 
town of Laucha in Thuringia; for more than one 
hundred and fifty years the business has been carried 
on, and in spite of present-day competition more than 
one thousand bells have been made at Laucha during 
the last ery ak ae Being close to the town quite 
recently, and ha~jng a day to spare, I thought it would 
be worth while w have a look at the foundry. 

I was affably received by Herr Ulrich, the proprietor. 
The business was started by an Ulrich, and has Been in 
the family ever since. 

“So you wish to see how we do it?” asked the 
proprietor pleasantly, ‘Very well! Come along; you 
are just in time.” 

e entered a shop containing several furnaces (built 
of heavy brickwork) from which leapt tongues of flame. 
A pit with four cone-shaped elevations attracted my 
attention ; these elevations proved to be moulds ready 
to receive the molten metal. In answer to my 
inquiries, Herr Ulrich proveadesd to explain the process 
of making these moulds. 

The first step is to build up the core, which has to be 
of a size sufficient to fill up the space inside the bell that 
is about to be made. A frame or foundation of fire- 
brick is put together, holes being left so that the heat of 
the fire which will be made in the interior can get at 
the mould to dry it. On this foundation and around an 
iron spindle the workmen plaster layers of clay. 

A large wooden pattern, shaped on the inner side 
exactly to correspond with the inside of the bell, is 
connected to the spindle and turned round and round 
the core until the soft clay is smoothed into the proper 
shape. It is then smeared with grease, so that the next 
layer of clay shall not stick, and afterwards dried. 

The wooden pattern is now cut away to the extent of 
the thickness of the bell, and the next part of the process 
is taken in hand. On the core is built up another wall 
of clay which is of the exact thickness of the bell; this 
second coat, called by German workmen the “ shirt,” is 
smoothed off in the same manner as the core, and on ita 
surface the inscription and ornamentation of the bell is 
built up of wax or clay smeared with grease. 

The third and rtion of the mould, the mantle, 
is now prepared. It is modelled on the “ shirt,” and 
consists of clay, with a framework of strips of iron. 
The mantle has to be thoroughly dried before anything 
further can be done, for if any moisture remains in it 
there is + danger of an explosion when the metal is 
poured in; but as soon as it is dried it is drawn up 
above the pit, the “shirt”—which has now done its 
duty—is destroyed, and the mantle lowered again over 
the core. The space left by the “shirt” is the form of 
the bell. 

I noticed that the apex of the moulds were on a level 
with the top of the pit. Herr Ulrich informed me that 
this was absolutely necessary, consequently the pit had 
to be dug out or filled in to correspond with the height 
of each bell made. 

While he had been talking the workmen had been 
filling up the space around the moulds with sand and 
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clay and stamping it down. This finished, everything 
was a pouring in the metal. 
Herr Ulrich now undertook the superintendence of 
the work, and, after a careful inspection of the arrange- 
ments, he gave the order for which all were waiting. 
The heavy troughs were tilted, and the Hseng mati 
streamed into the “ crown-pieces,” receptacles placed on 
the top of each mould to catch the metal, and provided 
with channels by means of which it is guided into the 
mould. Herr Ulrich and three or four men seized Jong 
iron bars, crooked at one end, with which they assis 
the flow of the metal when n . The whole of 
the large shop became stiflingly hot, and I_ could 
scarcely breathe; but it soon became cooler, and I was 
able to approach the proprietor and congratulate him 
on the success of that piece of work. . 
But Herr Ulrich declined to be congratulated just 
then; the result of the work could not be ascertained 
until the metal cooled. 
Some few hours later, when I entered the shop again, 
I found that the four bells had been dug out and 
cleared of mantle and core. They were ready to be 
lifted out of the pit and carried to the finishing shop, 
and the proprietor, as he welcomed me, said, with a 
twinkle in his eye, that he was ready to receive my 
congratulations—and orders. 


ef eee 
A NOBLE AIM. 


ParkEE: “Poor old Brownley! He’s become insane, 
I hear, from working at that telephone invention.” 

Barker: “ What was he trying to invent?” : 

Parker: “A device for preventing people from 
calling you up when you don’t want to talk with them.” 
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THE “ATTORNEY” OF THE WEST 
INDIES. 


Tue ‘Cupey, or, as it is sarcastically called in the 
English possessions, ‘“ the Attorney,” is one of the most 
curious as itis certainly the most picturesque denizen 
of the virgin forests of the West Indian islands. It 
belongs to the parasitical family of trees or plants, but, 
terrible to relate, it invariably with the basest ingrati- 
tude destroys all life in the unfortunate tree that 
cherishes it in its early growth. The seeds are borne on 
the wings of the wind, and deposited on the branches of 
other trees, 
when they burst, 
intoroote,which 
are dropped 
towards the 
ground all 


round the 
“nurse” tree. 
In time these 


roots reach the 
ground and 
strike into the 
soil. 
From this 
moment, the 
roots grow 
stronger and 
: : stronger, until 
wo they resemble a 
« lot of ro 
ladders thrown over the tree. Next, the parasite sends 
down a cord, which twines round the trunk of the 
supporting tree, at first as though in loving embrace, 
but it grows tighter and tighter, eventually strangling 
its benefactor out of existence. The “nurse” tree, thus 
killed, rota to decay, and from the immense fibrous 
roots of the destroyer now pings a great trunk, which 
rises high into the air. When Cupey is full grown, it 
presents a magnificent spectacle, for the cord-like roots 
rise often to fifty or sixty feet, and support in mid air 
the vast tree itself. 
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HOovsexEEPER: “ Half the things you wash are torn 
to pieces.” 

asherwoman: “ Yes, mum; but when a thing is 

torn in two or more pieces, mum, I count them as only 


one piece, mum.” 
oe i eee 


Miss ENGLAND (touring the Occident): “And is it 
bine ig aa American girls go everywhere without a 
chaperonP” ~~ 

iss Lillie Bitters (an Oklahama belle): “ Oh, yes! 
You see, a bowie-knife is less trouble than a chaperon 
and a heap more reliable.” 


A FAIR EXCHANGE, 


OPSSSOSOSSSOSSOSOOOOOS 
Tue sum of £100 is offered to the reader of P.W. who 
collects the greatest number of the coupons published 
weekly with P.W. (see right-hand top corner of r) 
and with Short Stories before the end of the year, ‘These 
cou! should be pasted on sheets of foolscap or in scrap- 
books, and must not be sent in until January Ist, 1897, 
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WEE, Vg a JUNE 27, 1896, 
CLERK OF THE WEATHER. 


Tue other day a gentleman observed his man-sery: 
at the top of a lade e in doing wainathiog 1, 
the wea’ k on the stable turret. 7 
“ Hallo, Pat,” cried he, “what are you up to now?” 
“Faith,” replied Pat, “the misthress wants to go fir 
a dhrive, an’ she towld me to put the powny in the 
haeton. But, rra, it’s blowing so nasthy an’ cowld 
ro’ the aste, an’ she so purty and delicate, that I tought 
I'd just tie the blaggard of a wind round to the so'west 
wi’ a bit of string, an’ keep it there till she'd had her 
drive an’ cum home agin.’ 


HATCHING EGGS ON A FIRE- 
ENGINE. 


A aoop story is told concerning the members of the 
brigade in a certain town not far from Hastings. On 
one occasion it appears a fire broke out in the town, and 
arush was naturally made for the fire-engine, which 
was always kept on the premises of one of the 
inhabitants. en the men attempted to take the 
engine out, however, they were met with the exclamation 
from the custodian : 

“Hi! ye can't take that out. I’ve gota hen sittin’ on 
there, and you'll break her eggs.” 

Tradition ayers that the men, seeing the force of this 
argument, instantly withdrew, and the fire was put out 
ye means of pails of water drawn from a meiete crore 
weu. 


ee ert fies 
MUSIC MAKES THE HAIR GROW. 


THAT music has a peculiar effect on the hair, causing 
it to grow in length, and to increase in thickness, is the 
latest discovery of scientific people. 

Who does not know that a musician, to be famous, 
must have long hair—the greater the length the greater 
the musician. Take, for example, Paderewski. When 
he is playing every hair of his lustrous mane glistens 
and shakes in ecstacy of the music. It is as thouzh his 
mental activity finds an opening through his hair-ends. 
Science frequently finds out these truisms long after wo 
have discovered them ourselves. 

It has been observed, however, that the trombone and 
cornet, and brass instruments generally, have precisely 
the opposite effect to the violin, or piano, or other 
instruments of the same kind. The noise from these 
blights the roots of the hair, and checks its growth—a 
fact no doubt accounted for by the sorrows and agony 
experienced by both player and audience. 
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THE WAY SOCIETY BELLES OBTAIN 
POCKET MONEY. 


Posine as models for artists who depict the society 
scenes of the metropolis is the latest branch of industry 
adopted by the daughters of the former Cresuses of the 
upper ten ‘oven. In almost every number of the 
most prominent and reputable periodicals may be seen 
the features and s of some of England’s most 
charming blue-blooded belles. These young ladies 
commonly belong to families which lave suffered 
financial reverses; still, like the water-lily, they manage 
to keep their heads above water—in the social swim. 
Not that posing is a necessity with them; it is done 
chiefly for amusement and pin-money. . 

Within the last. few years it has become quite the 
custom for comparatively impecunious members of the 
aris to seek various means of self-support 
formerly regarded with scorn, the feminine contingent 
turning their attention largely to the manufacture of 
hats and bonnets of fetching fashion or gowns of 
captivating cut. The few men who have “gone into 
trade”"—except, of course, those who have boomed 
various brands of champagne in the resorts of ane 
jeunesse dorée—have taken to the growth and ps 
flowers for those bouquets and boutonnivres of w int i 
they were once the mogt lavish purchasers, but ie 
as models seems to be the eis dae device with the 
daughters of the hard pressed ancial, and theretore 
social leaders in our prngipal cities, Ever 

The origin of this new idea is easily discovered. — 

ince the order called “society artists” sprang inl) 
prominence through their pictures in well-known wet 
the society belle has been in demand as a model. « 1 
first, being for the most part friends of the artiste ia 
belonging to the same social circles, these youns {t""* 
looked upon their sittings asa huge joke, and wor) 
the life out of their depictors by the levity with vi" 
the fia se subject. developed into a more 
‘ore long, however, evelo Ra 
serious matter. Competition became sharp, and riv ca 
ran high. This accounts for the rupture of many frivn« : 
ships, for bitter back-bitings and cataracts of tears * : ‘ 
in the privacy of beautifully appointed ayartnie)~ 
But the modistes and milliners rejoiced and were 2" 
Each young heiress model strove to outvie her riva!s ie 
the cut and variety of her costumes, just for the arin 
of seeing herself in print exactly as she appeared i) 
mirror at least fifty times before leaving home to kee? 
the appointment at the studio. 


Y 
Have you read George Griffith’s latest novel, ‘ Valdar the Oft-Born?” Illustrated by Harold Piffard, 6s. 
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Th vost Scientific Disinfectant. A Product of Purest Sea Water and Electricity. Absolutely Non-Poisonous. 


f: dsein the Household, the Bath, the Sick Room, in fact Anywhere and Everywhere. | 


REMOVES ALL SMELLS.  ANNIHILATES DISEASE GERMS.  ENSURES PERFECT SANITATION. 
,LS CUTS, BURNS, WOUNDS, BOILS, &. KILLS INFLAMMATION. PREVENTS BLOOD-POISONING. 


Us all the Principal Hospitals, Infirmaries, Hotels, and in Private Houses in the United States for Many Years. Its Valuable Properties 
‘ye been Demonstrated at Leading English Hospitals, and Endorsed by British Sanitary Specialists, Doctors, and Analysts. 
am arene man nr ee aspen 


: Cures Hay Fever, Cold in the Head, Sore Throat, Scarlet Fever, Typhoid 
MEDITRINA | MEDICINAL Fever, Dysentery, &c. A Marvellous Curative Agent. Sold in’ Bottles, 
aa ELECTROZONE 2'6, by all leading Chemists and Stores. 


a 
ELECTROZONE is sold by all the Stores and leading Chemists in Quart Bottles, 1/=-, Large Quantities on Special Terms. 
Books and Pamphlets, giving fullest information, together with samples, sent post free from 


THE BRITISH ELECTROZONE CORPORATION LTD., "*Assn cuuoines, SHARE CROSS 


L LONDON, W.C. 
a 1 7 memes HUNGERFORD, AND 
WILLIAMS. - : 


HIGH-GLASS TAILORING. TO SMOKERS! Nee ; x K EATI N xs 
Every garment cut to are. re % ROFITS PAID DURING 1595. 
fea maDiZECT, trom the Make your own Cigarette, Sir: & DEVON. A. This charm Sve REE | go 2, 8 per Petit Feb. 1, £6, Max. 1, £5, 
a Middle Profits. it is twice as good. = % © Cited Cream regen Senki et, 08, Nov re P O W D E R 
i ec. 2, £ ET 


MEN'S SUITS, ¥ CHOCOLATE DEVONA. Total for 12 er £92 eta an average By ee es ; a3 


Py ba This ln’ Chocolnto fp ite moet, da ¥ of newrly £8 PER CENT, PER MONTH. 
A Fst; Better Qualities, 22/6, 25/6, |. fa) ? 2 Prorits Parp DURING 1896, 
* 31.6, 37'8, 45]-, 52/6, 63/-. Cie varel le Best a Jan. 2, £6 per ceut., Feb. 1, £7, Mar. 2, £6, 0 fy 
ota ’ "9 aia ‘ a April l, £6, May 1, £0), June 1, £5, f 
BA vitia Unaceaing. ) eae : OUR NEW ILLUSTRATED MANUAL [IR 
it i apet | urest — See «~- nailed free upon request, showin: how these 
; 5 = | profits ry be made WITHOUT SPECULA- 
, e e TION, Cheques for profits mailed promptly 
1 7 a Ist of each month, and for withdruwuls of 


isaiee THE LARCEST BU YERS OF capital on 2nd and 16th of ench month, Trial 


TMMeces for 
sent with all Suits. 


h 


: : ee ‘ investments of £5 and upwards nay be made. 
FAN RADE LARGEST SALE IN GREAT BRITAIN. |(0) 4° 9:\ tes) 0 i po Uaile agrhen g 
DOUGLAS, HUNGERFORD, & WILLIAMS, 

COSTUMES O R D i] S U Ss E D S E TS 5, Copel Avenue, London, E.C., and ‘ ‘ 
From 10/6 to70/- alc Cane 1 Place de la Bourse, Paris. ‘ , 
Bescon, New Eas : Large Cycle School, Open 9 till 9. IANO TEETH HELD A Gentleman who : eured binoselt ot 
It eill pay you to do so.) % See REN Tows, Losbon. e w acai VARICOC ELE Deafness amd Noiees in the Tbead otter 

: : slesseabidieaceslac te fourteen years’ suffering will gladly send 


(Hundreds to choose 


p ACCERTEO: Its speedy and painless cure by the hitest anil fall particulars of the remedy post Pree. 
most improved method of treitment for this | Address, He. Creeton, Naiberley House, 
disease, Nendfor Htustrated Leaflet, entering | Nortolk Street, Strand. Londen, WoC. 
fully into the subject. [tas the only reliable 
and effective menns of curing this disease 


DIES & GENTLEMEN 
ALL GOODS CARRIAGE lay * AY A! t 
ae One ead |\IN THE WORLD 
, without operation. Bent sealed post free for 


CLOTHING CO, AF PAs tenes re R.D.& J.B. FRASER. 
: ® . abt tan ree Hite PRINCES*S!. IPSWICH hres etingy, My trew winnains and ies petistre home 
CYCLES. eee ees, S3SE d| some ronzzE, 57 and s0,chancery] Site Eaten 

ha WA Taser Meso Penson, 


"ING AND LADIES’ TAILORS, 
BION STREET, LEEDS. L HIGHEST VALUE GIVEN “ESTABLISHED i833) 
“WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” 
ng sure that one trial will make permanent customers. S 
a en TEES 
SUMMER PATTERNS, “Ton wow soar.” sere erect ee en 


For BUSINESS or HOLIDAY WEAR 
SUITS, ware, 22/6 & 30s. 2 
Wi 4 ‘1 Patterns Free, Send Post-canl for New Season's Selections, with self-mensurement form. 


ni 
es 


To every purchazer of one of our celebrated Wire-Wovo Serge Suits we present an extra Pair of 

Trousers, We do this simply to advertise our goods aud briny them to the pubiic notice, 

CYCLING SUITS anu 186 71 [ 95) Weak Stomach, Impaired Digestion, | 
THROUGHOUT. 9 ] Disordered _ Liver, and Female Ailments. 

SAMPLE TROUSERS, 5/6 & 7/6 


MORNING COAT & vesT, 22/6[BILIOUS & NERVOUS DISORDERS, 
N & CO., Co-operative Clothiers, “se "pears cuurchyard, E.c 


SU IT WITH EXTRA TROUSERS, 5 
) WIRE-WOVE SERGES, CHEVIOTS. S. 
WORSTEDS, DIAGONALS, VICUNAS, CHEVIOTS. s ick H a he. Constipat ion, 
7 lon & South-Western Bank. Gentlemen can be measured between the hours of 9.3u and G o’clock. Saturd sys 2 o'clock. 


mmunications respecting Advertisements should be sent to the Advertisement Department, PEARSON'S WEEKLY” Otfives, HENRIETTA SiNEED, conuon, Woe 


“The Lady’s Pictorial”’ 
eays: 


“JOEW WORLE Ltd., of MANCHESTER, }. . 
made their name Famous all the the World lg oe 
, marvellous 


HALF-GUINEA COSTUMES.’ 


Shields those who had borne th -_ 
| THE PAST It was a custom among warlike nations for the soldiers to Witt om thele e them well i: 


Esteem. 
SESS 
A MULTITUDE OF DELIGHTED TO-DAY Y Public Estimation has exalted on its Shield, so to speak, be Firm of JOR NOBLE Ltd, by Feagon of the she: 


JOHN NOBLE MODEL COSTUM 


this, and the originals be seen at Brook 
Street Mills, aed 


FIVE 


receiv. ; 
ee . Od, aaa De AZD TO MeArUSE. AyD ABSOLUTELY TEE BES? sees THE WORLD. 
These Cost Berge, afew . 
N'B—The ordinary stock sizes of the Ladies’ Costumes are 94, 58, and $8 in. round the bust under arms, the ekirt teins 3%, : 
long in front. Larger or postal sizes made to order for 1/6 extra. 
Colours.— a Brown, Myrtle, Bronze-Green, Electric Blu: 
Ruby, Sek plukascn, Faas Gray, Fa Pat ed Sere ene uy aye k of Costumes “and Fashion Bheets of numerous other Hi 
and Children’s Costumes, &c., sent Post Free to beg pon on ema to 


THE LARGEST FIRM OF COSTUME MANUFACTURERS IN EXISTE: 


Model 374. THE JOHN NOBLE 


HALF-GUINEA COSTUME 


An exceedingly smart - Collar and Qhffs finished 
modeinthe John Noble - silk cord; saddle and 
Cheviot Serge, consist- sleeves lined. Price 
ing of wide Skirt, only 10/6 complete. 
with belt, also very neat Safely packed and sent 
Bodice, with : 
full frontand 

om broad box. 
pleat down 
centre, trim- 


Se Se ro ee 
> ” * * 7 


plied for 


cord : 8/6, carriage 
three large 6d, extra. 


10/6 


eee 


Model 427. 


YOUNG LADIES’ GosTUME ‘= ve 
i Be) CONS A CHARMING MODE (10/6) 
Sect Noble Cheviot g 6; ‘In the John Noble Cheviot trimmed fine military braid, and 
Sorge,-with @ 3 ; finished fanoy 
Hned Boake : i Oy oT i | OME buttons; collar, 
tary braid, MB Sh Soin, ize. J Ota "ey aaa ry 


Jit sai SERS 


kets, an 
cay nisbed ‘i 


Any of the above Costumes can ho jenpolied at the same prices in Wavy, Pawn, Blue, Pink, or White Twill Drill, and in Brown Linen Holland: | ni siibaeliltt 
Write for John Noble’s Large Box containing over 1,000 New Patterns of New Season's Dress Fabrics sent port froe on approval to any address, Jobn Noble tl. 
Largest Firm of Costume Mannfacturers in the World, hold the largest and most varied stocks of Dr sa Fabrics in the United Kingdom. 


rT THE BOOK OF COSTUMES.” Costume Showrooms: PICCADILLY, MANCHESTER. Theta Nove KNO CKAB OUT FRO 0" 


Sp THE COPYRIGHT OF THIS ADVERTISEMENT IS PROTECTED. 
Plense mention Pearson's Weekly dapted alike for Schw! 
maZONE NOBLE Ltd., Brook Street itis, ECiay War when ordering, yn wat ARNING See eer aledon wack weak ond vexsesie 
anchester, will send Post Free on application, a i “nly well! 
choicely illustrated volume containing more than 50 NIN ING De gs Spec SS Oe aes, wich axl “top. 
excellent designs of Ladies’ and Children’s Fashionable sle: and at a or prices: ' 
Costumes, suitable for Morning or General Wear, eves s : 


ee oe 


; JOHN NOBLE Ltd., Manufacturers of the World-famed JOHN N i 
Gardening, Walking, Climbing, Golfing, Boating, Tennis, CHEVIOT SERGE, bereby give notice thet they wil inttute proceedings oo Lengths io Pio ae a. se 36 a 46 5- 
Travelling, in fact for any person or persona infringing any of their Trade g Marks oF oF Registered fitles, — <a ep and,axtrn. Leicanitn tier 
an 0} in arning the generally carriage . 
ANY WEAR OR ANY WEARER ANYWHERE, the misleading imitations 1 that are con serions | Bett core t bottoin of ekirt in front. 


— continnally being made of their manufactures 
designs. And J BLE og who are the tors and 
actual rg ter on, The “seun Moble gorge i grhirg sen meas ie the 
above particular! hasise the ey employ neith 1 
Agents, -Canvassers, nor Travellers, and have no Branches oracle th their Manchester ‘Establishments, All orders and enquiries should therefore be plainly arid distinctly addressed t 


JOHN NOBLE LTD., BROOK STREET MILLS, MANCHESTER. | 


Cheques, Postal Orders, &c., should be mea ** London and Midland Bonk,” and made payable to John Noble Ltd., Manchester. . ie 


Ss SSS Sn ss eps sl ST \ 
All Communications denne Advertisements should be sent to the aerieonat Department, “PEARSON'S WEEKLY ” Otfoes, ii STREET, LU: 


cee conpd de B4Rg ae Wade cae Pine ME Ue Yiad BE natty “Sivederez:! 


